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THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


PLUS THE BEAUTIES 
OF SCOTLAND : - - 


Sail from London to Leith—and see the historic 
sights of Edinburgh—the Castle—Holyrood— 


Princes Street, etc. 


In the heart of Scottish tradition and scenery— 
you can spend a day in the historic Borders— 
visiting Abbotsford, Melrose, etc. Another day 
touring the Trossachs. 
frequent and the fares moderate. 
train service (journey one hour) to the Exhibi- 
Ample hotel and boarding accommoda- 
This is a splendid holiday tour. 


First Cabn—single 4O/-3 retun 67/6. 
Second Cabin—single 25/3 retun 42/6. 


Write for booklet ““W.D." and full particulars of 


sailings. 
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Hermitage Steam Wharf, Wapping, LONDON, E.1 | 


One of the activities of An Order of friends 





The bus services are | 


Splendid | 
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BRYNMAWR 
FURNITURE 


COMES TO 


LONDON 


With the opening of a new showroom at 
6 Cavendish Square, W.1, it is now possible 
to purchase Brynmawr Furniture in London. 


Simplicity of Design, Choice Materials, Fine 
Craftsmanship—these have combined to make 
this unique furniture comparable with the 
finest British productions. 


Single items or complete schemes may be 
inspected at the new showroom near Oxford 
Circus. 


BRYNMAWR _ FURNITURE 
MAKERS LIMITED, 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.1. 
‘Phone: LANGHAM 2675/6 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Ministerial changes announced on Monday leave the 
strength of the Cabinet little changed. Lord Harlech is 

a distinct loss. As Mr. Ormsby-Gore he had a consistently 
sound record of administration, and he is the type of pro- 
gressive Conservative always valuable in a Cabinet for his 
personality, quite apart from his departmental experience. 
The substitution of Sir Kingsley Wood for Lord Swinton 
is a definite improvement, but very much less so than the 
appointment of Mr. Churchill would have been; and the 
Ministry of Health should not suffer with Mr. Walter Elliot 
as its new head. It is a thorny kind of compliment to Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald to send him to the Colonial Office 
to deal with Palestine, but he is as good a Minister as could 
be found for the task, particularly after his success with 
Ireland, and the appointment may give an excuse for a 
revision of the partition policy, which, despite its original 
attractions, looks less workable every day. Of the other 
changes little need be said, though it is satisfactory to find 
two of the younger back-benchers, Captain Harold Balfour 
and Mr. R. H. Cross, getting advancement. Mr. Attlee’s 
comment, that “‘ it’s not much use shuffling the cards when 
it's a new pack you want ” is not quite as pertinent as it sounds 
—if the alternative is the pack Mr. Attlee would like to deal. 


* * * * 


A Disturbing Speech 

Signor Mussolini’s spcech at Genoa on Saturday no 
doubt had purposes not written on its surface, but it is hardly 
calculated to increase enthusiasm for the Anglo-Italian 
agreement in this country. The Duce presumably had 
his own reasons for emphasising the ardour and durability 
of his friendship for Germany, and no one here will take 
any particular exception to that. But the thinly disguised 
attempt to drive a wedge between Britain and France can 





only have the effect of impressing on both the importance 
of an unbroken unity between them. The negotiations 
which led to the Anglo-Italian accord were in the circum- 
stances justifiable and necessary, but our relations with 
France are of a different substance and texture from those 
with Italy. Between London and Paris there exists an 
unclouded confidence such as it will take long to establish— 
though every effort must be made to establish it—between 
London and Rome. And when Signor Mussolini says that 
he is divided from France because he wants the victory of 
Franco in Spain, and implies that he is not divided from 
Britain on that issue, he is making assumptions which Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax ought openly to repudiate. 
There is, it is to be hoped, no shadow of difference between 
our attitude and France’s in regard to Spain, and if Signor 
Mussolini means that he is going to keep his troops in Spain 
till General Franco’s victory is assured, he is endorsing all 
the worst constructions that have been put on the Perth- 


Ciano agreement, 
* * *x *x 


Signor Mussolini and Spain 

The Spanish Government stubbornly refuses to admit 
defeat, and though General Franco’s advance continues, it 
has lost its momentum and his gains are small and slow. 
Entrenched behind their rivers, swollen by the summer 
floods, the Catalans are capable of a prolonged resistance, 
the great citadel of Madrid has yet to be taken, and even 
Valencia, whose fall was confidently predicted a fortnight 
ago, still holds out. There is no doubt, however, that the 
Republicans’ success at the last moment in checking General 
Franco’s offensive was only made possible by renewed 
supplies of arms which entered Spain by the French frontier ; 
they are reported to have come from the Soviet Union and 





Czechoslovakia. In the air especially the Government 
appears to have had considerable reinforcements. The 
calculations of General Franco and of Signor Mussolini have 
once again miscarried ; there is still no sign of the quick 
victory which Signor Mussolini desires as much as General 
Franco, for the maintenance of troops and material in Spain 
is a heavy responsibility for Italy to carry. Signor Mussolini’s 
outburst of irritation is, in such circumstances, under- 
standable ; but Spain is for France a vital interest, especially 
in the eyes of the General Staff, and it is out of the question 
to concede to Italy that monopoly in intervention which the 
Duce seems to demand. 
S 


Uneasiness in France 

M. Daladier and his Government may congratulate them- 
selves on the success of the £28,000,000 Defence Loan which, 
issued this week on very generous terms, was heavily over- 
subscribed. Yet French public opinion remains uneasy, 
and the success of the loan was immediately followed by a 
collapse of confidence and heavy selling on the Bourse. 
Several reasons may be found for this sudden reversal of 
feeling, among them the almost pathological instability of 
French capitalists at the present moment. More important, 
however, is M. Daladier’s failure to draw up the decrees 
on the 40-hour week and the increase of production. Any 
return of confidence in France is so hesitant that it needs 
to be followed up by further successes, and the essence of 
M. Daladier’s problem is to act quickly. Unfortunately the 
threatening international situation continually disturbs work 
on domestic problems; discussion of the decrees by the 
Cabinet was postponed in order to draw up plans for large 
increases in France’s colonial army. And the international 
situation equally disturbs public opinion. There is little 
doubt that one of the most important factors which decreased 
the effect of the Defence Loan was Signor Mussolini’s Genoa 
speech, which seemed to deny any hopes of a Franco-Italian 
agreement and once again brought France face to face with 
the fatal and intractable problem of Spain. 

*x *x «x *x 

Japan’s Offensive 

Last week Japan’s great offensive on the Lunghai railway 
appeared to have been held; but it has been continued 
with renewed momentum, and the Chinese, after fighting 
severer than any that has yet been seen in the war, are 
facing overwhelming defeat. The railway has been cut at 
several points, the Japanese are reported to be within ten 
miles of the vital railway junction of Suchow, and 40 Chinese 
divisions are caught between the Japanese armies advancing 
from north and south. Their only hope of escape appears 
to be that the Japanese may be too exhausted to follow up 
their success. If Suchow falls, yet another phase of the 
war will be over, and the Japanese may concentrate on 
securing their precarious hold on their conquered territories 
and face the difficult task of setting up an effective Govern- 
ment. China, however, was prepared for the loss of the 
campaign for the railway, and her defeat will not, it is 
believed, alter her determination to resist. She has already 
forced Japan to fight one of the greatest battles in her 
history, and the war has developed on a scale which exceeds 
anything contemplated by Japan in opening hostilities. 

x x x x 

Herr Henlein’s Visit 

Mr. Churchill spoke with surprising, and possibly 
injudicious, confidence at Bristol on Monday on the 
prospects of a satisfactory settlement in Czechoslovakia. 
Mr. Churchill had just seen Herr Henlein, the Sudeten- 
deutsch leader, in London, and had the advantage of hearing 
what Herr Henlein had to say; and Herr Henlein had the 
equal advantage of hearing what Mr. Churchill and other 
British politicians had to say. There seems little doubt 
that Herr Henlein in London and Mr. Churchill could 
agree; whether Herr Henlein in Czechoslovakia and 
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Mr. Churchill could is another question, —particulaty i 
Herr Henlein acts under Herr Hitler’s directions 
all these points light will soon be cast, for the Mi o 
Statute prepared by the Czechoslovakian Governmms 
, > . t t 
now ready and will be published in the next few days, 
Berlin Press, which is continuing its completely UNjUStifahy 
attacks on Prague, will no doubt denounce it at sight, 
can be discounted. The views of Herr Henlein, With Whon 
the Czech Government is now negotiating direct, Will & 
much more important. But even they will not 
be decisive, for the strength of the anti-Nazi Sudeten Germay, 
headed by Herr Jaksch, whose policy is discussed on a late 
page of this issue, has yet to be revealed. And by NO mea 
all even of Herr Henlein’s pledged followers prefer jngy, 
poration in the Reich to regional autonomy in Czechoslovaki, 
* * * * 
Mexico and Britain 
The rupture of diplomatic relations between Great Bri 
and Mexico is greatly to be deplored, most of all decay 
it increases the difficulties of achieving a satisfactory seq. 
ment of the oil question. The ostensible reason for th 
rupture was Great Britain’s sharp demand for payment ¢ 
an overdue instalment of Mexico’s debt under the 
Mexican Claims Convention. Mexico replied by Withdrawing 
her Minister in London and instructing the British Minjgg, 
to leave, making a cash payment of £18,000 and remarkiy 
that even great and rich countries did not always honoy 
their obligations. The real cause, however, is the offen 
given to national sensibility by the manner of Great Britain} 
handling of negotiations ever since the expropriation ¢ 
the oil companies. The element of danger in what migh 
be regarded otherwise as an unimportant diplomatic dispar 
is that foreign interests in Mexico may now resort to sub 
versive tactics in order to recover their rights; it is su 
prising to find a London paper remarking, with no sign of 
disapproval, that “‘ revolution” is now the foreign shar. 
holders’ only hope. ‘‘ Revolution’ means the overthny 
of President Cardenas by a reactionary bloc, and if sucha 
attempt is made it would place grave difficulties in the wy 
of the U.S.A.’s “ good neighbour ” policy and might hat 
serious international repercussions. 
* * * 
Belgium’s New Government 
The Cabinet crisis in Belgium has been resolved, for th 
moment, by the formation of a Government under M. 
Spaak, the former Foreign Minister and Belgium’s fix 
Socialist Prime Minister. Fortunately, in the new Gover 
ment the coalition of Socialists, Catholics and Liberals on 
which its predecessors were based is still preserved ; theres 
no other basis for a stable Government in Belgium at present 
But the new Cabinet’s position is likely to be precarious owin, 
to opposition from the Catholic Conservatives whose defectiot 
brought about the crisis. Their objection to “ Socialism’ 
will not decrease under a Government headed by a Socialis 
and faced with financial difficulties requiring increases it 
taxation and plans to create employment. This weakness 
the Government’s position is the more unfortunate becat 
of the serious dangers Belgium has to face. She is living it 
the shadow of the Third Reich, whose influence is appares 
in the growth of Flemish nationalism and of totalitarian tt 
dencies ; such movements imay not present urgent difficuluss 
at the moment, but they are likely to increase unless Belgium 
can overcome the loss of the economic advantages she gained 
by her devaluation of the belga under M. van Zeeland. He 
present problems are largely due to the subsequent devalue 
tion of the franc and its effects on Belgian trade. 
* * * * 
Hungary’s New Government 
One of the chief tasks of the new Hungarian Governmttl 
under Dr. Imredy, is to suppress the violent activities 
the Hungarian National Socialists who, especially a 
the Anschluss, have caused great unrest and uneasiness through 
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this involves hostility to National Socialism elsewhere. 
Minottig fot Dr. Imredy is held to be a“ strong man,” is the author 
’s Five Year Plan ; his programme is “‘ Christian ” 

ad “Nationalist,” which in Central Europe means anti- 
, authoritarian, and friendly to Germany. The 

day that the Government was formed the Regent, 

“ai Horthy, accepted an invitation to visit Germany 

in the near future. If he is sincere in the opposition to 
National Socialism which he recently expressed, he would 
io well to remember the fate of others who have accepted 
invitations to Berchtesgaden and attempted to fight National 
socialism by adopting its methods, principles and policies. 
The domination of Hungary is the next step in Germany’s 
and there is no reason to believe that the New Govern- 

nent will offer much resistance to her advance. Indeed, it has 
jttle choice after the conversations between the two 


dictators in Rome. 
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* ~ * * 
The Home Secretary and Official Secrets 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement in the House of Commons 
it week has not entirely dispelled the alarm which is widely 
fit regarding the use recently made of the Official Secrets 
Acts. It is true that the assurances the Home Secretary gave 
yent a good deal further than those of any of his prede- 
gssors. The “‘ exceptional and drastic powers of interroga- 
tion” conferred by Section 6 of the 1920 Act are not in 
future to be invoked except in cases where the information 


t Britain’ | 
‘aaa suspected to have been wrongfully disclosed is of “‘ serious 
bat migh public importance.” All chief officers of police are to be 
disp notified accordingly. So far so good, although what matters 


te Home Office regards as serious have yet to be ascertained. 
But on the other hand it is made clear that the operation 
of the Acts will not be confined to espionage and similar 
dfences. This’ is unfortunate. Although the Home 
Secretary was reluctant to admit it, no one who reads the 
debates of 1920 can have much doubt that in assenting 
t the section in question the Commons believed that they 
wre striking solely at spies and spying. Now it is appa- 
ratly suggested that the ordinary methods of police investiga- 
ton are inadequate for inquiring into cases of suspected 
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ruption. If this difficulty exists the proper course 
for te s to seek further powers from Parliament. There 
ie § no justification for the employment in such inquiries of 
ns fen machinery which was created on the understanding that it 
pads was designed exclusively for another purpose. 
erals on 
there i : 
present QUESTIONS FROM SCHOOLS 
1S OWN In the course of last term arrangements were 


made with a large number of public and secondary 
schools, for both boys and girls, whereby copies 
of The Spectator were supplied at special rates for 
class use as basis for the study of current events 
and current problems. (Malvern, for example, 
is taking over a hundred copies a week for this 
purpose.) In response to a suggestion from a 
Headmaster, and with a view to increasing the 
usefulness of The Spectator in this field, we are 
atranging, so far as space permits, to answer questions 
that may be sent up from schools arising out of 
atticles or letters in our columns. The questions 
should be sent as soon as possible aft2r the article 
‘in which they are based appears; they should 
deal with questions of fact, not questions of opinion ; 
they should be brief themselves, and they should 
be such as lend themselves to a reasonably brief 





nmebi teply. They should be addressed to The Editor 
ties of The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
ya and the envelope should be marked Question in 
rough the left-hand corner. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: For the 
moment, at any rate, the sacrifice of Lord Swinton has 
strengthened the Government’s position in the House of 
Commons. After last week’s debate on military aviation all 
parties were thoroughly dissatisfied. There were many 
Conservatives who might not have been prepared to vote 
for the Opposition demand for a formal enquiry, but who 
were nevertheless profoundly uneasy, and whose fears 
were not allayed by Lord Winterton’s apologia. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that such uneasiness is now dissi- 
pated. But there is the usual feeling that a new Minister 
should be given a chance. Moreover, Sir Kingsley Wood 
is well thought of on the back benches. He can show a 
departmental record of almost uninterrupted success, though 
whether he will succeed in a task so completely different 
from anything he has yet attempted remains to be seen. 
One thing, however, is certain. In future the public will 
never be left in ignorance regarding the work and achievements 
of the Air Ministry. This will be no bad thing. To adopt a 
well-known legal aphorism, it is not only necessary that 
we should construct aeroplanes, but also that we should 
appear to be constructing aeroplanes. 

* * * a 

The new Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, blotted his copy-book a few weeks 
ago when he ventured in a public speech to anticipate the 
Prime Minister’s decision regarding assurances to Czecho- 
slovakia. But he thoroughly rehabilitated himself on Tuesday 
when he moved the Vote for his department. In particular he 
pleased the House with a generous tribute to Mr. Lawson 
who filled the same office in the last Labour Government. 
Mr. Graham White, who is one of the most knowledgeable 
members in the whole House on matters affecting the unem- 
ployed, raised the question of the payment of benefit for public 
holidays. He gave the example of two members of the 
Shipwrights’ Union employed by the same firm until the eve 
of Good Friday. One returned to the firm on the following 
Tuesday, the other found a job elsewhere. The former was 
ineligible for benefit in respect of the intervening days as he 
was held never to have been discharged ; the latter was deemed 
to have been unemployed and was paid accordingly. In 
reply Mr. Ernest Brown was able to announce that the 
problem had already been referred to the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee for its consideration and 
advice. Everyone was glad to hear this, for the Committee 
has shown a striking capacity to make up its mind and to do 
so with reasonable promptitude. 

«x * * x 

It is occasionally suggested that debates in Parliament should 
be broadcast. No one would gain more from this innovation 
than Mr. Buchanan, whose speeches seldom receive the 
attention from the Press that they deserve. His acquaintance 
with the difficulties of the very poor is probably more intimate 
than that of any other M.P., and he has scarcely ever been 
known to be inaccurate in his statements of fact. Recently 
he has unearthed a fresh grievance against the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. It seems that the Board’s investigators 
have been supplied with a new form on which they are 
expected to write their comments on the applicants whose 
homes they visit. According to Mr. Buchanan’s information 
they now go so far in some cases as to describe the applicant’s 
political opinions. One man was said to hold “ seditious 
views ” and another was alleged to spend over-much ume 
upon his religious devotions instead of making efforts to get 
work. These entries were strictly confidential, so that, except 
by accident, the persons concerned had no means of dis- 
covering what was alleged about them or of answering such 
criticisms as might be made. It was a pity that the Minister 
of Labour, in winding up, could not find time to deal with this 
matter. It certainly requires clearing up. That a man should 
be condemned, or at any rate seriously prejudiced, unheard 
is indefensible. 
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O one who has ever believed in what the League of 
Nations stands for can fail to be profoundly 
depressed as he turns his gaze on Geneva today. The 
hundred-and-first meeting of the League of Nations 
has just been held. It was attended by the Foreign 
Ministers of the only three Great Powers which are 
members of the League, but its discussions were little 
more than a protracted register of impotence. The 
Council had before it the question of the attitude of its 
members in regard to the results of a war which was 
waged in flagrant violation of the plain provisions of the 
League Covenant and which the League attempted, 
half-heartedly and unsuccessfully, to stop ; the upshot 
was that each State will hold itself free to recognise 
the position the aggressor has established in the victim’s 
incompletely conquered country. It had before it a 
civil war, that has become in part an international war, 
in the territory of a League State in Europe ; the majority 
of its members were unwilling to record any opinion 
at all as to what attitude League States should adopt 
towards the conflict. It had before it another war in 
which an Asiatic State, a member of the League from 
its first year, is maintaining a heroic resistance to wanton 
aggression by a country which has left the League 
because of the League’s condemnation of its earlier 
misdemeanours ; the Council was lavish of sympathetic 
words but barren of any hint of action. The best day 
of the Council meeting was the day that ended it— 
and for that reason. 
These facts must be recognised in all their nakedness. 
But so must many others. The worst service that has 
been done to the League of Nations in recent months 


has been done by the pens of critics who fix their gaze 


first on the provisions of the Covenant and then on the 
record of the League in the last seven years, and to all 
appearance see no difference between the League in the 
world of 1920 or of 1930 and the League in the world 
of 1938. If what is in question is the League’s past 
history that is of no great consequence ; for those who 
see more profit in concerning themselves with its present 
and its future it is essential to face unflinchingly the 
situation existing in the world today. In that world 
there are three dominant and profoundly disturbing 
factors. One is Germany, progressing deliberately 
and relentlessly to a position in which she will be able 
to dominate the greater part of continental Europe ; 
except at sea she is more powerful than any other 
continental State, and every realisation of her ambitions 
since 1933 has imbued her with fresh zest for the reali- 
sation of others. The second factor is the German- 
Italian entente, commonly known as the Rome-Berlin 
axis; what precise obligations are involved, how 
uneasy one of the partners to the association is, how 
far the two can go together before their interests clash, 
are questions to which the answers remain uncertain, 
but Signor Mussolini’s speech of last Saturday at 
Florence suggests in what perils Europe might be 
involved by an open challenge to the two Powers in 
fields in which they are working in co-operation, as they 
are today in Spain. The third factor is the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, in which Germany, Italy and Japan— 
two of the most powerful States in Europe and the most 
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powerful State in Asia—are associated. Whatever ‘. 
ostensible purpose, joint action by the three Powers 
could be based on it wherever that course served the 
ends. 


These, too, are facts that must be recognised jn al 
their nakedness. How they come to be facts is of litte 
immediate relevance. It might have been bette 
the League States had taken the risk and challenged 
Japan in 1931; it might have been better if the League 
had taken the risk and carried its sanctions againg 
Italy to their full length in 1935; it might have bee: 
better if Britain and France had taken the risk ang 
resisted Germany’s reoccupation of the Rhineland. in 
1936. Or it might have been worse; no living ma 
has the title to pronounce dogmatically on that, 4; 
any rate these things did not happen, the world today 
is what it is, and the League in such a world js no 
what it ought to be but what it can be. The mog 
imperative need is peace, and the first question to ag 
about a given policy is whether it tends to buttress 
peace, or at least diminish the danger of war, not whether 
it conforms in all particulars with the provisions of the 
Covenant. The Anglo-Italian accord cannot be justified 
by the latter criterion; it can by the former. The 
Covenant was formed to guide the actions of a League 
in which a vast predominance of power over any chal. 
lenger was axiomatic. To assign to it the same 
function in a world in which three great totalitarian 
States are not merely outside the League but defiantly 
hostile to it argues slavery to a disastrous formalism, 
All who have any hope for the future must believe 
that the Covenant (or something very like it) and the 
world may yet be reconciled. But to achieve that we 
must fix our eyes first on the world, not first on the 
Covenant. 

That declaration is no betrayal of the League. Yo 
do not bring a hostile State nearer to Geneva by running 
foul of it further. A policy of appeasement need not 
cut across the League’s ultimate and fundamental aims 
because at some point it cannot be squared with this 
or that article of the Covenant. The task of statesman- 
ship is to create a world in which the League can function 
as it ought at a moment when a pedantic application of 
procedures framed for completely different condition 
would plunge civilisation in a disaster in which th 
first and most inevitable casualty would be the League 
itself. The prospect before Geneva is sombre and 
uncertain, but there are better grounds for hop 
than for despair. The League is neither dead no 
dying, though its power of action in certain fields i 
drastically curtailed. Its industrial, economic and 
humanitarian organisations are doing admirable work 
Its Council meetings still bring three out of the fi 
Great Powers of Europe to periodical discussions which, 
if they cannot find all their desired expression in action, 
are none the less of very definite value ; the mere malt 
tenance of contact and a measure of co-operation betwee 
Western Europe and a Russia whose foreign policy ! 
open to no criticism, whatever her internal state, i 
in itself an element of stability. Even in days as dark 
these there is no excuse for loss of faith in the Leagtt 
ideal, or even of belief in the survival of the exist 
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organisation. It may im some respects change its 
form and methods ; some changes, notably the complete 
separation of the Covenant from the Treaty of Versailles, 
have been too long delayed. How best its primary 
gim—“ to promote international co-operation and to 
qchieve international peace and security °—can best 
be realised must be constantly reconsidered in the 
light of circumstances of the moment. Even if it be 
tue that the present evil case of the world is the result 
of failure to apply the Covenant, that does not make 
the evil case non-existent or justify the assumption 
that what would have been possible before the evil 


happened is possible still. Both Government and 
people in Britain and France are pledged still to support 
of the League in every practicable shape. Pledged 
they must and will remain. With them are ranged the 
British Dominions, the Scandinavians, all the countries 
of Eastern Europe, China, the Argentine Republic 
and many lesser States. Their task, and they are 
abundantly competent to discharge it, is to keep the 
League alive, to develop any existing or new activities 
for which scope is offered, and to watch vigilantly for 
every opportunity of restoring it to its proper health 
and vigour. That can be done and must be. 


AFTER LORD SWINTON 


HE Prime Minister, despite his personal convictions, 
has at length accepted the verdict of public opinion, 
and allowed Lord Swinton to resign in face of the criticism 
that has been legitimately made of his conduct of the 
Air Ministry. But apart from personal criticism of 
Lord Swinton it is manifestly desirable that the head of 
one of the great spending departments should be in the 
House of Commons; and at the Post Office and the 
Ministry of Health his successor, Sir Kingsley Wood, 
has earned the confidence of the public and shown that 
he possesses many of the talents which are now required 
at the Air Ministry. Yet it would be unfortunate if a 
change of Ministers should nullify the criticisms that 
have been made, with every evidence of public support 
behind them. Those criticisms have been directed 
at measures even more than men; yet the Prime 
Minister has again and again declared himself to 
be satisfied, even delighted, with the progress made 
by the Air Ministry, with the execution of the air 
defence programme, and with Lord Swinton himself, 
and convinced that criticism is unjustified. Now that 
Lord Swinton has resigned it should be possible to discuss 
ihe issues involved apart from the merits and position 
of an individual Minister. Criticism of men has 
ended, and criticism of measures can really begin. 


It is clear that many, and the most serious, of the 
charges made against the Air Ministry should be more 
properly directed at the Government as a whole. The 
Air Ministry can and does claim that the air defence 
programme is being rapidly fulfilled, and that in 1940 
the country will possess the 3,500 first line aeroplanes, 
with the full complement of reserve machines, which 
are called for by that date. The Ministry has done 
what is asked of it ; should it do more? Its achievement 
is formidable compared with this country’s air pro- 
grammes in the past. Compared with the achievement 
of Germany it is, however, insignificant. It is reliably 
reported that Germany already has more planes than 
this country will have in 1940 and by that date will 
have 8,000 first line machines; and it is flagrantly 
obvious that this country is in no measurable distance 
of reaching the goal, indicated by Lord Baldwin, of 
achieving air parity with the strongest Power within 
striking distance. This humiliating failure, after four 
years of effort, must be ascribed to the Government 
asa whole. The farther we go, and the harder, appar- 
ently, we try. in the air race, the farther we fall behind : 
and nothing could be more foolish or dangerous than 
t0 enter an arms race you have no intention of winning. 
To this Criticism, the most effective that has been 





made of this country’s air defence programme, a change 
of Ministers is no answer whatever. Unless the change 
is accompanied by a fundamental change in policy, 
Lord Swinton will have been used merely as a scapegoat. 

The real charge to be made against the Air Ministry 
is that when the change of policy is decided on, as it 
must be one day, the country will not be in a position 
to carry it out. The Prime Minister gives, and Lord 
Swinton takes, credit because the Air Ministry foresaw 
increases in the expansion of the air programme and 
took steps to ensure that they could be made. But it 
is clear that to fulfil the present programme to schedule 
already places a considerable strain on the air industry 
as it is now organised, and that it threatens to cause, and 
does cause, serious dislocation, as is shown by the 
apparent need for purchasing aeroplanes from abroad. 
Lord Winterton explained that foreign purchases show, 
not that the air industry is inefficient, but that it is work- 
ing to full capacity. The gravity of this admission, for 
such it is, is shown in the suggestions which are now 
being made, in all seriousness, that this country in order 
somehow to achieve the necessary numbers should return 
to wood construction. 

The real answer is that the industry should be 
reorganised so as to be able to meet not merely present 
but potential demands, on a scale indicated by Germany’s 
output of 300-400 machines a week. To do this involves 
the application of a few simple principles. The existing 
multiplicity of types must be reduced to three or four. 
Designs must be simplified and standardised so as to 
allow of all the economies of mass production, and the 
necessary industrial equipment installed. The Air 
Ministry must not only fix the size of orders, but ensure 
that the conditions exist in which the orders can be 
fulfilled. These principles can hardly be adopted 
without setting up a Ministry of Supply. ‘The Govern- 
ment is at present in the position of a customer who, 
as The Times says, orders a leg of mutton from a butcher ; 
its real position should be that of a great store which 
has to ensure that its demands can always be satisfied. 
Without a Ministry of Supply and Co-ordination that 
assurance can hardly be achieved. The creation of such 
a Ministry enabled this country during the last War 
to produce some 30,000 machines a year; its present 
capacity is about 40 a week. ‘The Air Ministry asserts 
that modern methods of construction fix such a limit, 
as if “modern” methods diminished output; if that 


is indeed the attitude of the Government and the Ministry, 
it is only possible to repeat Lord Nuffield’s reputed 
cry of “ God help you if it comes to war.” 
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War may come or not; but it is a necessary part of 
the Government’s policy to prepare for it. Everyone 
knows that, if war did come, the country would return 
to the system necessitated by the last War and establish 
a Ministry of Supply. Perhaps it is assumed that it 
will be soon enough to do that when war is already 
on us. The truth is that in modern war a nation must 
be prepared to make, its supreme effort, not after years 
or months, but in the first few weeks or even days. 
The next two years may see the greatest crisis in 
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modern European history; it is the Goy 
conviction, repeated again and again, that this op 
cannot survive it unless armed in the year to gt least 
a one-Power standard. All its policies are baseg a 
that conviction ; but it is clear that since the Standand 
is set by a totalitarian Power of such immense in. 
dustrial capacity as Germany, this country cannot 
reach it unless her industrial resources are ¢, 
ordinated and mobilised. That postulates a Ministry 
of Supply. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE can be nothing very conclusive in arguments about 
what King George V said in 1914, when all that is on 
written record is what someone said he said. But the story 
published in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung on Tuesday, to 
the effect that King George assured Prince Henry of Prussia 
(then on a visit to England) as lately as July 25th, 1914, that 
** in the event of a European conflagration England will remain 
neutral,” deserves some attention. It is on the face of it 
highly unlikely that the King would have used such language, 
for two years earlier he had told Prince Henry almost precisely 
the opposite. The King’s general attitude, moreover, is 
perfectly well known. He was an ardent supporter of the 
Entente with France, and in any European conflagration— 
except one in which France was palpably the aggressor— 
he would unquestionably have wanted to see this country at 
France’s side. The simplest explanation is that Prince 
Henry misunderstood the King, and this assumption, rather 
curiously, is borne out by a, passage in a book The Kaiser on 
Trial, by G. S. Viereck, published this week. From this 
it appears that Prince Henry replaced his first report to the 
Kaiser by an amended report in which the words ascribed 
to King George were “we shall probably remain neutral.” 
The basis for this is said to be the German official documents, 
which I have not had an opportunity of consulting. But 
it is unlikely that the King went even as far as that. 
*x * *x x 
The average age of members of the reconstructed Cabinet 
is alleged to be 53; that is still some way short of senility. 
To the two obvious questions, Is the Cabinet strengthened 
in average ability ? and Is its general political orientation in any 
way changed ? no clear answers can be given. Lord Harlech 
and Lord Swinton go; Colonel Colville and Lord Stanley 
come in. In matters of general policy Lord Harlech was a 
Conservative of the Left, Lord Swinton decidedly was not ; 
on the whole their simultaneous departure leaves the balance 
undisturbed. And neither Colonel Colville nor Lord Stanley 
is likely to swing it much either way ; they have both so far 
kept pretty much to the middle of the road and seem to like 
it. In the matter of ability Lord Harlech ranked high ; Lord 
Swinton was never anything more than ordinary at the Colonial 
Office or the Board of Trade. At the Air Ministry he is said 
to have worked hard, but so much in that department is 
necessarily done behind a screen that despite the volubility 
of critics the average M.P. has little material for a just estimate 
of the Minister’s personal record. Mr. Walter Elliot, who 
never wanted to be Secretary of State for Scotland but has 
made a good job of it, returns from a backwater to the main 
stream as head of an important office in which his medical 
training will be useful. But it is a Cabinet without the two 
outstanding Conservatives in the House of Commons— 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden. 


x * * * 

Sir Charles Bressey’s traffic proposals refer, of course, 
primarily to London, and London (I speak as a Londoner) 
has rather a way of thinking itself the only city that matters, 
but actually what is most interesting in his report is the 
series of projects applicable to any great city anywhere. 


We are obstinately reluctant to learn from other COuntries 
in this matter of roads. America has had parkways fy 
years; Germany has her Autobahns and Italy her Auto. 
strades—roads confined to fast-moving motor traflic—and Ney 
York by roofing in the New York Central railway and building 
Park Avenue over it, has shown how waste space can be 
put to effective use. But London can find lessons to Jean 
without looking across the Atlantic. Liverpool’s Mersey 
tunnel is far ahead of anything London can produce in the 
way of an underground (under-water for those who prefer 
to be pedantic) thoroughfare. All these expedients— 
tunnels, viaducts, parkways, autobahns, figure in the B 

report, but unless the Ministry of Transport and the loca 
authorities concerned act with unusual promptitude: and 
on an ambitious scale the road-system will still lag behind 
the constantly increasing traffic it is meant to accommodate, 

* * * * 

The demand for the report, by the way, is astonishing, 
The first edition of 2,500 was sold out on the morning of 
publication (as I have reason to know, since I tried in vain 
to buy a copy, and only secured one in the end through 
the personal kindness of the Minister). It is natural thet 
local authorities and the great motoring organisations should 
be keenly interested in the traffic proposals, but that hardly 
explains the public rush for a report that costs 7s. 6d. and, 
when all is said, only represents proposals no single one of 
which can be regarded in advance as certain of adoption. 

* ss * * 

Though not all the three thousand guests said to have been 
invited to the reception at the Italian Embassy on Wednesday 
actually appeared there, enough came to create formidabk 
traffic jams all round Grosvenor Square and all round te@; 
Embassy’s magnificent suite of rooms. The hospitality o 
Count and Countess Grandi no doubt had its relation to the 


‘recent détente in relations between London and Rome, and 


their guests tended to scan one another with a politically 
appraising eye. There were those who felt and expressed 
unfeigned satisfaction that the opening of a new chapter was 
thus symbolised; there were others who looked slightly 
doubtful about the propriety of attending, and duly relieved 
when they saw that other people, in whom similar doubs 
might be presumed, were there too. But the desire to salut 
Count Grandi, who has in these last two years discharged 
singularly difficult tasks as well as any man could, was, | 
think, universal. 
* * * * 

“ Liberal women, appalled by the National Governments 
mishandling of international affairs, opened wide the floodgats 
of their indignation when the Council of the Womeni 
Liberal Federation met yesterday. Speaker after speak 
flayed the Government for its betrayal of every principle d 
peace. It was politics with the gloves off.”—Nezws Chromth 


“‘ Never was heard such a terrible curse. 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 


—The Ingoldsby Legends. JANUS. 
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= LEFT WING IN 
) at lease 

>ased og ENTERED Spanish Nationalist territory with a list of 
Standard written questions compiled by my Liberal and Labour 
CDSE in. fiends. I think I am the first visitor with Left Wing views 
y Cannot t9 go t0 Insurgent country, though some Conservatives who 
are om HP svour General Franco have been in Republican territory. 


sol approached the problem critically, inclined to be sceptical 
spout what I was told but also anxious to find the answers 
to the doubts which I shared with those “ Left” friends who 
yd written out the questions for fear that I should forget 
the most important ones. 

At the top of my list was: “‘ What about the foreign 
troops ? How many are there? How much influence have 


mee they got and what is their effect on policy going to be if 
re Aun, | Fanco wins?” I asked it in different forms about thirty 
cand New (im. I kept looking for signs of foreign occupation, to the 
building estent even of stopping my car in open country and persuading 
e can ke host to walk a mile cross country to discover why an 
to lean fala flag was flying on the Logrofio-Tudela road. 
> Mersey It turned out to be marking the camp of an Italian battery 
ce in the § of 75’ and my host was obviously unhappy about it. There 
ho prefer jy iso effort to disguise foreign participation on the Nationalist 
edients~ @ side. Although the German and Italian troops wear Spanish 
¢ Bressey (uniform they go into action under their national flags 
the log Mf which flutter from the leading lorry in every convoy. 
tude: and} The Germans are quite unmistakable by their wall » 
ig behind H their faces, the cut of their uniforms. The Italians have 
mmodate, # bigck shirts under their khaki tunics, which are cut low like a 
British officer’s uniform. In the actual war zone, not in the 
‘onishing, immediate neighbourhood of the line, there are a formidable 
orning of  qumber of Italians and Germans, but when I came to reckon 
d in vain whether there was in fact one Italian, German or Moor to 
- through ery ten soldiers I met I had to admit the proportion seemed 
ural that H vightly less. This would appear to bear out the figure I 
ns should yas given of 27,000 Italians (reduced from a peak number 
at hardly HH of 40,000), 7,000 Germans and 40,000 Moors out of an 
6d. and, § umy of 800,000 men. 
le one off There was no way I could check the figure save that ‘t 
ton. did not vary much in the answers I got whenever I put the 
question, and it is hard to believe either in a conspiracy so 
have bee widespread as to include municipal officials in Bilbao, politi- 
ednesday cans in San Sebastian and field officers at,Saragossa, or in 
ormidable Ms delusion common to all those people. I do not believe my 
ound the informants tried to deceive me. Many were personal friends 
itality ong nobody ever prevented me from exploring any town or 
on to the vilage where I happened to be or questioning whom I chose 
ome, aid vithout witnesses. 
politically 




















Luckily I speak Spanish and it was my fifth visit to Spain 
ince 1925. I went by car from Irun through San Sebastian, 
Bilbao, Burgos and Saragossa to the Mediterranean Front ; 
ihe liveliest war area. I chose it myself. It covered 1,500 
miles, and I imagine it was no fuller or emptier of foreign 
wldiers than the rest of Nationalist Spain. 

The Italians I saw were men of all arms, fighting in self- 
contained divisions mixed with Spaniards, but equipped 
‘ttirely with Italian material. 

All the Germans I saw were aviators, mechanics, anti- 
ugcraft gunners or men attached to the field telephone service. 
lwas told that they come out on a six months’ contract and 
ae then replaced, and that when Spaniards have been trained 
use their machines they go, but I had no chance to check 


expressed 
apter Was 
1 slightly 
y relieved 
ir doubts 
to salute 
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rnment's 
loodgates 
Women's 
- speaker 
nciple di 
Chronid.§ Everybody admitted the value of the German and Italian 
material to the Nationalists but pleaded that “ both sides 
to buy war material abroad.” The question of Germans 
%a fighting force did not arise. The fighting qualities of 
te Italians were not rated high. I was told that Franco 

1,200 aviators, of whom 250 are German or Italian. 
Everybody I met, and I had special opportunities to meet 
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FRANCO SPAIN 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


many Spaniards, both soldiers and civilians, was very angry 
at the way the Italian legion was allowed to march into 
Santander and Morella after these towns had been cleared 
of the enemy by Spanish troops. “ Do you think we shall 
really let them stay in Majorca when every Requete 
(Monarchist volunteer) who has seen them fight is convinced 
he could capture Rome ? ” was a typical officer’s comment. 

“Then why,” I used to say, “do you think they are 
here ? Obviously they’ll ask for some payment.” 

“The Germans are paid for their material and naturally 
want to sell it, which they have done to both sides. They 
are glad of the chance to train their technicians in the way 
to handle it under active conditions. The Italians made 
it a condition of supplying the guns that we should allow 
their soldiers to show off and acquire prestige. That is 
why the Italian Press always praises them and overestimates 
their share,” is a fair synthesis of the answers I got. I 
reproduce it without comment. There is no sign at all 
of a German or Italian occupation in the interior. West 
of Logrofio I saw no foreign troops at all, and no Moors. 

If there are really German guns on the Pyrenean frontier 
it is strange that I saw no German gunners in San Sebastian 
or Irun. That heavy guns are not easy to ship was empha- 
sised by their absence on both sides. In Huesca, after eighteen 
months’ siege by the Republicans, I saw four damaged 
houses. Neither the abandoned Republican trenches nor 
the newly-occupied towns between Saragossa and the 
Mediterranean were seriously damaged. The Nationalists 
use their German anti-aircraft artillery as anti-tank guns, 
so scarce is artillery. 

I did not see any indication of foreign political influence 
in the interior. I saw one picture of Hitler, along with 
portraits of the heads of all States recognising Franco, in a 
San Sebastian hotel, and one of Mussolini in a Burgos 
street, but it was scratched out in chalk. There were no 
fasces or swastikas to balance the crossed hammers and 
sickles I found on the walls of villages just taken from the 
Republicans. I found portraits of Stalin stacked in the 
Trade Union headquarters at Amposta on the Ebro, but 
none of President Azafia. At the Anarchist headquarters 
there was a Red flag with the Soviet Star, and similar devices 
were painted on captured lorries, but I saw no Republican 
flag till I discovered one on a steamer interned at Bayonne. 

The slight indications I got were that Russia is a more 
popular conception with at any rate some of the Republican 
soldiers than either Germany or Italy is with any of the 
Nationalist troops. That the Nationalists estimate the 
International Brigade at 80,000 seems to me only valuable 
as evidence that they quite sincerely believe the bulk of 
foreign intervention is on the other side. It is probably as 
correct as the 200,000 Italians in whom many English 
people believe. I was of course told of numerous cases of 
Republican atrocities, which I discount not because I dis- 
believe them but because they could probably be paralleled 
on the other side. My Nationalist friends practically 
admitted the shooting of officer prisoners, save in excep- 
tional cases. Indeed, the lot of regular officers in the old 
army is unhappy. The Republicans shoot them for breaking 
their oath, the Nationalists for disobeying their General. 

It was a shock to learn in one village (from the inhabitants) 
that the Republicans had shot 24 people in a population of 
2,000 simply for Right Wing views, and that 8 priests out of 
10 in Vinaroz had been executed. But it upset my com- 


placency just as much when the generous liberty I had of 
talking with Republican prisoners revealed that on one 
recent occasion 28 were slaughtered out of hand by their 
captors. 

The two chief impressions that I carried away were that 
English people incline to overestimate the severity of front- 
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line conditions. These seem very mild to those of us who 


experienced the last War. Tales of “ incessant shattering 
bombardment ” and “ villages bombed into shambles ” 
must refer to isolated exceptional cases which I did not 
encounter. At Amposta on the Ebro, while both sides were 
in the town the shops were open, and as long as I avoided 
certain streets exposed to Republican rifle fire I could walk 
where I pleased unchallenged. 


—[SE, 
Behind the line on the Nationalist side everyth; 

normally peaceful. There is no indication ae & loos 
held down by force, and although there is a “ day of Sacrifice 
(two meals with one course besides fruit) on Thursday 

a sweetless day on Monday, my hotel breakfast always cop. 
sisted of butter, jam, buns and rolls. Chocolates, jces and 
cream cakes can be bought as easily in Burgos and Saragoss, 
as in London. 


LONDON ROADS AND LONDON TRAFFIC 


By MERVYN O’GORMAN 


T is a testimony to the interest created by Sir Charles 

Bressey’s Greater London Traffic Survey that it should 

be out of print on the morning of publication—but the result 

is that this article, and no doubt others, have to be based on 
Press summaries rather than on the original document. 

Traffic congestion in London is more a matter of roads 
than of population. We find the rush hours of unidirectional 
traffic wastefully employing at 4 to 8 miles an hour an ingenious 
instrument capable of safely averaging 30 to 40 miles an hour at 
a fraction of the present fuel cost per mile. Why should the 
waste continue ? Sir Charles Bressey proposes 800 miles of 
new roads to alleviate the congestions. But the birthplace of 
hold-ups is not narrow roads, but the crossings and the junc- 
tions of traffic streams, and the bigger the stream the longer the 
crossings take and the worse the hold-ups. Clearly vehicle 
crossings must be reduced and equally clearly this can be 
achieved when the vehicles get as near as they can to their goal 
in town on ring arteries. 

That is what the far-sighted planner must realise. If 
he fails to be courageous he will widen lots of roads at the 
places where he finds them full, and overlook the need for, 
and the economic advantages of, the rigid separation of 
different classes of traffic. Widenings look good and promise 
to be popular. It is hoped they may be harmless. We 
have experienced the new wide thoroughfare for mixed 
trafic in the wasted effort of the North Circular 
Road—which is now as little use for through traffic 
as the High Street of Kingston. Our urgent concern is 
safety and traffic fluidity in peace or war. We have to realise 
and aim at utilising the qualities of that new vehicle 
whose mobility and range of action were never foreseen in the 
existing lay-out of streets—which is why that lay-out should 
as far as possible be abandoned where economy allows. This 
vehicle has a fundamental characteristic. Never before has 
any road vehicle so definitely shown preference for the less 
direct of two routes whenever the longer happens to be the 
shorter in point of time. If this preference were to be fully 
utilised within the confines of London it is fairly certain 
that a road plan, at once bolder and less expensive, could be 
made to double our rate of traffic-flow solely by inducing 
“‘ through ” traffic to keep clear of our existing service streets. 
This would be done, without increasing any individual speeds, 
by abridging the time wasted on “‘ hold-ups ” and congestions. 

Nothing is to be achieved by the anti-economic suggestion 
of forbidding the streets of the centre to motor traffic. That 
form of exclusion ignores the fact that many who travel at 
the centre are doing essential distribution work. The fact is 
that their motors are either bringing their hundred million 
tons of things to our shops and houses, or bringing our 
persons to the shops and the foci of our work or play. This 
is performing an essential act of economic distribution. 

There is, however, a way to exclude from the crowded 
centre unwanted “ through” traffic without depriving the 
centre of its “‘ service ” traffic. That way is to provide such 
a universal by-pass as will enlist the motor driver’s natural 
willingness, whenever the choice lies with him, to avoid any 
congested route in favour of an uninterrupted drive which 
may be longer in distance but takes him less time. 
Tnis can only be provided for effectively by encircling the 
area to be thus protected by an “ autobahn ” ring—that is 


to say a planned ring artery reserved for motors only, havin 
no crossings and only connected with the service netwos, 
by “ trumpet ” junctions duly spaced. 

Such a ring artery being apparently possible round th 
area marked off, say, by the terminal railway stations 
London, it is hard to find the merit of Sir Charles Bressey’s 
proposal to link our Eastern and Western avenues (or oy 
North-South main country roads) by great boulevari 
apparently for mixed traffic, across the central hub of th 
town. Such boulevards must involve the checks of traffic 
lights, police stops, speed limits, &c., and pedestrian Crossings 
at every junction, they must be wider and cost more tha 
autobahns and offer less attraction for “ through ” vehicles, 

There is, it is true, recognition of the ring road principle 
in the three rings of Sir Charles Bressey’s report, but in th 
many miles of new road that he proposes there seems to & 
no evidence of that effective temptation to “ through” 
traffic to quit the service streets—the certainty of swift, safe 
and uninterrupted movement which the autobahn offers, 
We are told that “it is only on the outskirts of London tha 
space is still available for boldly planned new roads ”—by 
is that true? There is space, whenever there is courage 
enough to face uninformed parochial opposition. 


It may be recalled that the Roads and Traffic Committee 
of the R.A.C. has studied the London question and definitely 
advocated the introduction of the ring artery in “‘ autobahn” 
style within the town, as did the Roads Improvement Associe- 
tion. I have myself preached the value of this method, and 
it may be well to give an example of what it appears to involve. 
A series of concentric ring arteries reserved for motors would 
unquestionably attract to themselves and away from th 
existing network of “service ” roads a large fraction of the 
internal traffic Movement, namely, the vehicles that ar 
actually making “‘ through ” journeys. If I, living on Chelsa 
Embankment, have to taxi on a rainy day with my luggage 
St. Pancras Station, I must at present allow the maximum of 
time that may be demanded by congestion—or risk losing 
my train. My taxi must present its unwanted obstructions 
in every street crossing of central London over a distance 
of nearly four miles. It will take about 40 minutes, durim 
which it is unavoidably not only an obstruction, but a caus 
of risk, to others. 


If, on the other hand, there were an “‘ autobahn ” ring round 
the station termini my taxi would start in the opposite direc 
tion to reach the “ring”; its presence wou!d never it- 
commode or add to the hold-ups in any central street, il 
would travel clear of speed limits; and it would arrive a 
the station having covered seven miles in 20 minutes, thats 
in half the time. If our stores delivery vans were to procetd 
to the areas of their deliveries in a similar way in half tk 
ordinary time without touching the centre of the city, tit 
efficiency of each van would be increased and the numbt 
would soon be proportionately reduced. If we add all t# 
vans and taxis that are at any one time on the autobahn ® 
all those that will be permanently taken off the roads becau* 
of the increased efficiency of each, we shall find the trafix 
problem substantially eased. This would still furthe 
expedite deliveries, and so on cumulatively. The measut 
of the reduction of accident risks would be the reductt 
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of the total of insurance premiums. This might well be 
one-third by reason of the reduction by a third of the 
gumber of vehicles in use. a 

$o far as these observations are critical of the new plan 
they amount to the question: “‘ Why have we been given 
no ring arteries in London reserved for motors only?” I 
do not feel that a vague evasive assertion that “‘ it is too expen- 
sive ” is an answer at all. 

Where unstinted appreciation and praise must undoubtedly 
be given to Sir Charles Bressey’s foresight and courage is 





where he plans five new outgoing routes through virgin soil 
as Parkways, without access from houses at the road side— 
and reserved for through motor traffic. He rightly prefers 
this to the conversion of existing roads into trunk roads. 
The same appreciation is due to his proposal of an “ auto- 
bahn,” or “ motors only,” road from London to be connected 
to the North-South route that is to be run through Lancashire. 
By these proposals he will confer a boon on all those who 
would save our picturesque existing roads and continue to 
utilise them for the purpose of their original design. 


POLAND AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


By W. J. ROSE 


“AMY complaint about the Poles,” said a well-known 

expert on European affairs not long since, “is 
that they are too little ready to co-operate.” I have pon- 
dered a good deal over this remark, and am not disposed 
to. quarrel with it. But the question I put at the time still 
seems to me to be unanswered: ‘‘ With whom are they 
to co-operate?” The thing looks simple, but it isn’t. To 
make matters worse, we British have been very far from 
getting them an example in this respect. It is time that 
the real nature of Poland’s relations with her neighbours 
got more attention. 

During the first seven years of her freedom Poland had 
seventeen Foreign Ministers. It would not be unjust to say 
that she had no policy at all. The Poles themselves say 
that they were still, as before the War, “ objects ” of other 
people’s attention, but not active “‘ subjects.” As all know, 
the new State was still on the defensive toward the East— 
and remained so until after the shooting of Vojkov in 1927. 
It was still more on the defensive toward the German cam- 
paign for “ revision.” It had formed alliances with France 
and with Roumania, and it was an active and loyal member 
of the League of Nations. In all this the salient feature 
was probably the French Alliance, but it had the serious 
weakness of being a one-sided affair, a relation of servant 
and mistress. For this reason the late Wladislaw Grabski, 
one-time Premier, to whom Poland owes only less than to 
Jozef Pilsudski, spoke of it as “ one long series of humilia- 
tions,” 

The change came with the taking over of the wheel by 
Pilsudski in May, 1926. During the nine years that followed 
he did two things: he taught his own people to discipline 
themselves, and he taught Poland’s neighbours to respect 
her. Both of these signal services were necessary, if the 
new State was to survive. 


For six years August Zaleski guided the course of foreign 
policy on lines directed by the Marshal, and with unbroken 
success. (Only in one matter did they not succeed, that of 
getting normal relations with Lithuania. The time was not 
yet ripe.) The determining factor in it was Poland’s 
difficult geographical position between two larger neigh- 
bours, which was later to become a buffer-position between 
two rival and “angry” philosophies of life. Only one 
strategy could meet this situation, wz., to make the best 
sort of neighbourly terms with both, but to form a closer 
connexion with neither. Further, so to strengthen the 
home front, that either neighbour would think twice before 
venturing on aggression. 

A competent non-Polish observer, who may be said to be 
on the spot, has recently summarised the whole matter thus : 
Poland’s foreign policy involves 

(i) The maintenance of a neutral bloc or belt of States, 
Which will refuse to be drawn into the political train either 
of the U.S.S.R. or of the Greater German Reich. 

(ii) The improving of the military preparedness of this 
Stoup of States, for purely defensive purposes. 

(iii) The seeking of cordial relations with other Great 


Powers (meaning those of the West), as a support to this effort 
to prevent conflict in the East. 


What looked to many like a threatening move of Poland 
on Lithuania a month ago has resulted in the closing of the 
one existing breach in this “cordon” of States, planned 
to reach from the Baltic to the Black Sea. The fears of those 
who talked of “bullying” have not been justified. The 
“dead ” frontier has come to life, and normal relations will 
soon be completed between neighbour States. In a declar- 
action just made in Kaunas, the Prime Minister of Lithuania, 
M. Mironas, said that Poland had not used her power to 
force unfair concessions of any kind, and that all negotiations 
were progressing favourably. 


Viewed on the broadest lines, Polish Foreign Policy—now 
that the League of Nations is a spectator of events rather 
than a participant—has three possibilities : 

(i) To declare herself as friend and ally of the neighbour 
State with whom every natural and material bond would 
align her—the German Reich. This would be the simplest 
thing to do, and—as some feel, the safest. It would be a 
sort of short-cut to security, at least for years to come. And 
there is good reason to believe that Berlin would show a more 
“‘ coming-on disposition,” and that of a practical sort, than 
have France and Britain. 

(ii) To ally herself out and out with the Western Powers, 
called ‘‘ democracies,” which have certainly been drawn 
closer together by the double threat of the Hitler Reich ; 
and to which not only Polish tradition but also social and 
political instincts attract her. This would also be a fairly 
easy thing to do. It does involve risks, but Poles are never 
afraid of risks. And the time may be near when even London 
can see the uses that would accrue from such a relation. 


(iii) The refusal to do either of these, which means follow- 
ing the “ sphinx-like ” path associated by many with the 
name of Zaleski’s successor since 1932, Jozef Beck. This 
path has been strewn with surprises, most of them unwelcome 
to some group or other in Europe ; but all of them, I venture 
to say, standing the test of time as well as most “moves” 
on the European chess-board. Not one of them, from the 
Non-Aggression Pact with the U.S.S.R., put through already 
by Zaleski, to the visit of Smigly-Rydz to Paris in the autumn 
of 1936, to the recent démarche toward Kaunas can be said 
to have been a stumbling-block to peace. 

But is it generally realised that Poland’s choosing of the 
third and most difficult line is doing Europe a larger service ? 
It does, in effect, prevent the thing which might bring down 
with a crash the structure of what is at the best very shadowy 
“Peace,” I mean the encirclement of Germany. More 
accurately, it is hindering the consummation of an alignment 
which would give the National Socialists an even better 
excuse to bring the charge of Einkreisung than Berlin had in 
1914. ‘This is surely a daring and an important contribution ; 
to be welcomed by all, except those who openly desire 
encirclement, and with it the slaying of as many Nazis as 
possible. 

May I venture one other thought—a controversial matter, 
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as all know? Polish policy (which may well have to be 
modified at any time to meet new situations) does in effect 
something else. It keeps the might of the Soviet Union 
out of the Central European scene. That is, in my opinion, 
a most desirable thing. Not that the Soviets are unwelcome 
in international councils, far from it ; but that any settlement 
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SS 
of Central European affairs effected today with the help of 
armed force from Moscow will be no settlement at all, What 
might be of assistance half a century ago is not ipso facto 
helpful now. For that reason all prospects of armed “ inter. 
vention” from outside should be scrutinised with care 
Other means are likely to prove far more helpful, 


THE CHOICE OF A CAREER: Il. MEDICINE 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


[This is the second of a short series of articles on conditions in the principal careers open to boys and girls from 


secondary schools. 


LTHOUGH it is probably true that Medicine, more 
than most professions, requires a particular vocation 
in those deciding to follow it, the appeal that it makes is 
sufficiently various to embrace men and women of widely 
differing ideals. It offers a profoundly interesting career to 
those who are interested in knowledge for its own sake ; who 
want to learn how the human body “ works ” and devote 
themselves to the exploration of its manifold processes and 
diseases. It also provides for those who are drawn to it 
with a desire to help other human beings an almost unique 
opportunity for so doing. Lacking one or other or both 
these motives—although they may, of course, be awakened 
en route—it is not likely to bring a great deal of satisfaction 
to anybody adopting it for other reasons. 


It should also be borne in mind that, of all the learned 
professions, it requires the longest, and probably the most 
arduous, training. The minimum time required, after 
passing the necessary preliminary examination in general 
education, is five years; and since it is almost imperative— 
and in any case overwhelmingly advantageous—for the young 
qualified doctor to hold subsequent temporary hospital 
appointments, it will probably be six or seven years before 
he is in a position to embark on his individual career. In 
financial terms, if maintenance is included, the cost of a 
medical training may be placed as between £1,200 and £1,500. 
If the usual period of residence at Oxford or Cambridge 
is to be regarded as part of this training, another year must 
be added and a correspondingly greater amount of money. 


Since 1858, when the General Medical Council was 
founded, this body has been responsible for the requisite 
standard of education before admission to the Register of 
qualified medical practitioners ; for the maintenance of the 
Register; and for upholding the ethical and professional 
codes of conduct demanded of the men and women whose 
names appear upon it. It consists of elected representatives 
from the various medical corporations, such as the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, from the universities 
with medical faculties and issuing degrees in Medicine, 
and from the general body of practising doctors, with 
additional members nominated by the Crown; and it has 
the power, for the protection of the public, of removing 
doctors from the Register if their conduct should be deemed, 
after investigation, to fall below the approved standard. 


There are, of course, in England, Scotland, Wales and 
{reland, many universities and a few other recognised 
corporations, such for example as the Royal Colleges and 
the Society of Apothecaries, whose degrees or licences, 
obtained after due examination, admit to the Register. 
Perhaps the commonest, and one often taken in addition to, 
or on the way to, a degree at some university, Is the 
“* conjoint ” qualification, which confers upon those receiving 
it the membership of the Royal College of Surgeons and the 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 


As regards the curricula of preparation for all these medical 
qualifications, it may be said, roughly speaking, that there 
is a preliminary examination in elementary biology, chemistry 
and the physical sciences, an intermediate examination in 
anatomy and physiology, and a final examination in medicine, 


Next week’s article will deal with Local Government posts] 


surgery and midwifery. It is in the two or three years 
between the second and third of these that practical instry. 
tion in the wards, theatres and out-patient departmens 
of some hospital with a teaching staff must be undertaken. [p 
most cities with universities conferring medical degrees there 
are such hospitals ; and in London, of course, there are several, 
But in the cases of Oxford and Cambridge, where the log 
hospitals are relatively small, it is customary for the majority 
of medical students to obtain their practical training at one 
or other of the large London teaching hospitals. Most of 
these latter have also schools or colleges attached to them 
at which students, proceeding straight from school, can 
receive their earlier medical instruction. 


When we turn to the prospects and opportunities opening 
up before the newly-qualified, it should be repeated that, if a 
any reasonable cost it is at all possible, one or two hospital 
appointments should be undertaken. It is probably true 
that the best recommendation any young medical man or 
woman can possess is to have been a house-physician, house- 
surgeon or resident accoucheur, at his or ‘her own teaching 
hospital. These are usually six-monthly appointments, 
seldom paid, apart from board and lodging, but invaluable 
from the point of view of experience and their after-value. 
It is not possible, however, owing to their relatively limited 
number, for everybody to obtain these posts; and many 
provincial and other hospitals afford almost equal chances 
of gaining experience and a sense of responsibility. Again 
it is seldom difficult for the newly qualified, especially if 
some such hospital post has been held, to obtain work in 
general practice in the capacity of Jocuim tenens ; and a few 
months so spent in two or three different types of practice 
would be hardly less important as an equipment for whatever 
branch of Medicine is subsequently entered. 


Assuming qualification, the holding of one or two tem- 
porary hospital appointments, and a glimpse of general 
practice, what of the future? Although the ranks of the 
medical profession are full, there should be no difficulty in 
at least earning a living. The Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
the Indian Medical Service are all in need of men, either 
on a whole-time pensionable basis or for short service periods, 
with a bonus at the end of them. When allowances are 
made for board, lodging and other amenities, the beginning 
rates of pay may be said to be about the equivalent of from 
£500 to £600 a year, with increases of salary according to 
length of service and promotion. This would, generally 
speaking, also apply to public, municipal, or council, service 
in mental hospitals or tuberculosis sanatoria, and also i 
the various public health services, although to enter these 
last an additional Diploma of Public Health—meaning about 
a year’s extra study—would usually be requisite. 


Probably for the majority, however, general practice still 
remains—and, in spite of possible changes, will remain— 
the customary goal; and success in this, if we assume a sound 
professional knowledge, is perhaps, more than in any other 
branch of Medicine, a matter of personality. If such success 
is to be measured, as it cannot really be, in terms of money, 
it may be said that not many general practitioners—ané 
then only by dint of almost unremittingly hard work—a 
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os single-handed, or even in partnership, as much as 
The average professional net income of the 


{4,000 a year. — 
ordinary, averagely successful, general practitioner would 


ably range between £1,000 and {£2,000 a year; and 
the usual price for a partnership or practice is based upon 
its gross income for one and a half or two years. There 
we various insurance societies which are prepared to assist 
young doctors in obtaining this necessary capital. The 
alternative, which may—especially in new and growing dis- 
rricts—sometimes prove to be less initially expensive, is to 
take a house, put up a plate, and await the issue, perhaps 
gith the assistance of some part-time salaried appointment. 
Finally there is specialism. This presupposes—or should 
doa particular inclination to, or talent for, the chosen 
phere, whether as a consulting physician or surgeon in 
general medicine or surgery, cardiology, laryngology, ortho- 
naedics, neurology, ophthalmology, dermatology, radiology 





or a dozen others. It also almost inevitably connotes the 
taking of higher degrees, further years of specialist study— 
although it is generally possible to earn something while 
they are in progress—and lastly the obtaining of an appoint- 
ment on the permanent consulting staff of a hospital, and 
preferably, from the financial point of view, a teaching 
hospital. Then there has to be built up the confidence of 
the doctors sending their patients to such hospital, or of 
the students passing through its wards on their way to 
general practice, and thus in time the specialist’s own practice 
establishes itself. Once so established, its financial rewards 
may, of course, be very much higher than any possible in 
any other branch of Medicine, but even so the number of 
consultants and specialists earning a five-figure income is 
probably not very large. Fortunately Medicine’s most 
satisfying rewards, however, are not to be assessed in terms 
of cash. 


JOHN WESLEY AND THE EMPIRE 


By J. GRANGE RADFORD 


HEN the Earl of Meath chose May 24th, Queen Victoria’s 
birthday, as Empire Day, it did not, doubtless, occur 
to him that it was on this date in the year 1738 that John 
Wesley experienced his Evangelical Conversion. John 
Wesley’s experience has, however, had a creative effect on 
the British Empire. Lecky regarded May 24th, 1738, as 
not only the real birthday of Methodism, but as an epoch- 
making day in English history. On May 24th next 
Methodism, now a world-wide movement organised under 
several Conferences, is to make grateful commemoration in 
bicentenary celebrations of the religious event in the life and 
development of Wesley which has already had immeasurable 
consequences for the English-speaking people, and promises 
to produce still greater results. To an extent of which 
Wesley did not dream, the world has become his parish. 

Since the days of the Apostles there has not appeared in 
Christianity a greater evangelical movement than Methodism, 
or amore successful builder of the Church than John Wesley. 
When he died in 1791 there were 120,000 members in his 
Societies, of whom 79,000 were in England. Since the 
population was then something less than eight million, 
about one person in every hundred was a Wesleyan. Today 
the church-members number 12,000,000 and form the 
nucleus of the 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 that comprise 
the Methodist Churches throughout the world. Wesley’s 
influence permeates the Empire. “‘He builded better 
than he knew.” 

Modern England began about the middle of the eighteenth 
century; Wesley was converted in 1738. The forces that 
created the modern world emerged during this period— 
Seeley called it the period of our imperial emancipation— 
none has proved more salutary than Methodism. England 
was at war on every Continent. Clive was laying the founda- 
tions of our Empire in India, and Wolfe in Canada. Captain 
Phillip established a colony in Australia. In these parts of 
the Empire today there are more than a million members in 
the Methodist Churches. Before Wesley died the foolish 
obstinacy of a king had lost us the colonies on the seaboard 
of America, or the nine million followers of Wesley now in 
the United States might have been within the confines of 
the Empire. The new spirit in politics and in religion 
found its focus in two men, William Pitt and John Wesley. 
The latter was the spear-head of an advance of the Christian 
Church which has spread throughout the Empire. 

In the sphere of Christian thought Wesley, little as he 
foresaw it, started an epoch-making change. He was born in 
4 period when “ men had conducted God to the back door 
of the created world and politely bowed him out.” At the 
same time they had also quietly relegated Christ to obscurity. 
P hilosophy had become naturalistic, religion humanist, and 





morals had deteriorated. Reason, with an unwarranted 
antipathy to supernatural revelation, claimed to be the 
measure of all truth. Literature, under the frost of a decayed 
classicism, had lost the vision and wings of imagination. 
Wesley’s reactions to these conditions amid which he grew 
up are noteworthy. He brought Christ out of the darkness 
of eclipse, and restored faith in Him to its central place. 
By so doing he brought back into the affairs of men the 
God whom they had ostracised. He thus overcame the 
prevalent Rationalism, by which his own thought was at 
one time all but dominated. He set faith in God free from 
the bonds by which reason had attempted to restrict it, 
and, bringing his every thought into obedience to Christ, 
gave reason her rightful place, as no longer the mistress, 
but the handmaid, of faith. With his brother Charles he 
composed hymns familiar today wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is spoken. The Wesleys have sung the Christian 
faith into the religious sentiment of the Empire. 

Discoveries and inventions in machinery appeared during 
Wesley’s evangelistic journeys. Watts invented his steam- 
engine in 1769, and during the fifteen years that followed, 
Hargreaves, Crompton, Arkwright and Cartwright devised 
the machines that were so soon to make possible the factories 
of the industrial revolution. Within twenty years of Wesley’s 
death Henry Bell sailed his first steamboat on the Clyde and 
George Stephenson ran his locomotive engine. England’s 
trade increased with swift acceleration; her exports which 
in 1793 totalled but £17,000,000, twenty years later amounted 
to £58,000,000. In the new centres of manufacture with 
their increasing populations Wesley and his preachers obtained 
their most striking results. In the same period occurred 
what Dr. Inge has called “‘ the swarming time ” of the English 
people; and the widening Empire, with its streams of 
settlers, carried by the new means of transport to many distant 
lands, bore with them a religious sentiment elevated and 
purified by the forces that had their chief embodiment in 
John Wesley. Many of them, indeed, took with them the 
specific experimental faith in Christ of which Wesley in modern 
times is the conspicuous instance. 

Wesley, in respect of the faith in Christ which he recovered 
and diffused, though not modernist, is as modern as the modern 
world. At the time of his birth and training “ the scientific 
spirit” was in the air. No man of open and active mind 
such as Wesley could escape its impact. Wesley, far from 
trying to avoid this spirit, eagerly accepted it, and once 
again unconscious of the consequences of his action, regarded 
religion from the “ scientific” point of view. Experiment 
was the new test of truth in the realm of natural phenomena. 
Wesley applied the method of experiment to the alleged truth 
concerning faith in Christ. When he found that this test 
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verified the truth he was astonished. The claims made by 
some of his acquaintances for the religious and moral results 
of faith in Christ as Redeemer he found to be established. 
The truths alleged were vindicated. Faith became a thing 
experienced. Christ was present to, and in, his faith. The 
burdened conscience was relieved of its fears, the fettered 
will became free to do what was right and good, and faith 
began to exert her creative energies in the moral and religious 
life. In the period when the English people were expanding 
into Empire, Wesley kindled the flame of an ardent Christian 
faith, a disciplined life, a religious fellowship and a sense of 
vocation in public service. 

The man himself was prepared by Providence for this 
creative work. From his forebears there flowed into his blood 
both the Puritan and the Anglican traditions of English 
religion. He grew up within a rich cultural and devotional 
heritage. His natural gifts were of the highest order and were 
developed by a long and assiduous training at home and 
school and University. He was a scholar read in ten languages. 
His intellect, powerful and active, was harnessed to immense 


— ===. 
strength of will, so that he became a master mind, g leader 
and organiser of men. 

Wesley’s influence has run wherever English-speaki 
people have gone because he emancipated faith in Che 
itself from fetters which hindered other similar Movements 
For a generation after his death his spirit leavened the Anglican 
Church, and he greatly desired that his Societies should Temain 
within the fold of the Church he so much loved ; but th 
tide of events bore them out on to the wider sea of human 
life and they were not arrested by the heavy hand of th, 
sacerdotal hierarchy. Luther’s Reformation from the first Was 
bound up with affairs of State and European politics ; ther 
were no such hindrances to restrict Wesley’s evangelism 
Calvinism all but succeeded in becoming the establishes 
religion of England, as indeed it did of Scotland, but its rigid 
Predestinarianism was becoming discredited when Wee, 
began his work, and his insistence on the universality 
Christ’s redeeming grace harmonised exactly with the widen. 
ing thoughts of serious minds, with the increase of popul- 
tion and the spread of Empire. 


IRVING’S LAST CURTAIN AT DRURY LANE 


By EDITH HUNTINGTON TOMBES 


T was my privilege to be present at both the first and the 
last nights of Irving’s season at Drury Lane in the 
spring of 1905. No one knew it would be his farewell. 

After that London never saw him again. 

From this distance those nights are merged into one, 
from which an overwhelming impression has effaced many 
details, but which is as vivid as though it were yesterday. 

Miles of carriages, four-wheelers, hansoms, crawled along 
the way to Drury Lane, quite two hours, I think, before the 
first night performance. It seemed that we should never 
arrive in time—but we did. The theatre was packed long 
before the play began. 

Excitement was high. It was also intense. The event 
had an added significance, since already the opening had been 
postponed because of Irving’s illness. Throughout the house 
the question was asked : 

“* How will he stand it ? ” 

From my place in a stage-box I looked out over the vast 
audience and saw what Irving was to see, though not as he 
beheld it. To him it must have been a mirror in which the 
man and his work were reflected. 

At last the curtain rose. 

At that very moment, a solid volume of sound rushed upon 
the slender figure of Becket, who sat at chess with the King. 
The impact, both physical and spiritual was so great that, 
from where I sat, I saw it strike his chest. His shoulders 
came forward. He trembled, then seemed to gather strength, 
as the barrage, without the least decrease, continued. It 
went terrifically on and on. 

It was then I realised that the applause meant something 
deeper than emotion, something that was substance. 

A London audience was determined, with all the power 
it could command, to give expression to its love and high 
appreciation for one who had given them so much : to crown 
with full recognition of its value, the work of the great artist 
and the mighty spirit. 

The effect was tremendous. 

The undiminished clapping thundered on, beyond the 
normal point of exhaustion. 

Then, slowly, Irving’s arm was raised, the fingers of the 
hand drooped towards an object on the board. Silence came 
at once, and a voice with lofty slightly nasal tone was heard : 

““ My Liege, I move my bishop.” 

Becket had begun. 

Although I can, in some degree, recall the close of that 
night, and see the multitudes pour down from the upper 
parts of the house and mingle with those who pressed towards 


the stage, the occasion flows into the more vivid close of the 
last night of all when, too, the play was Becket. The lat 
there was to be. 

I saw this from the stalls. There was a charming moment 
before we entered. Bram Stoker stood in the foyer receiving 
the guests, for so we seemed, as we arrived. My delighted 
ears heard a member of our little group say, as he held her 
hand : 

“ Good evening, Bram. How is Henry?” 

The reply was assuring. After this personal touch we took 
our places. I felt we were really guests of Irving. 

There are as many memories of that night as there were 
spectators, but there is one memory of Irving’s Becket it 
would seem must be common to all. When the play wa 
over, we knew we had been in the presence of goodness : thet 
we had dwelt in the realm of spirit. 

The curtain fell. Again the great audience crowded to the 
stage. Irving was called back repeatedly. A procession of 
flowers, of wreaths, including one from his ‘‘ Loyal Lyceum 
Pittites,” moved up to him. He came again and again. His 
thanks attended each appearance and each brief speech wa 
warm, and loving, and simple and grateful. 

It was all an endless tribute from us to him, from him tow. 

There is an expression in the play, “‘ Becket’s Men.” As 
we stood looking up at Irving as he bowed, suddenly someone 
called out “ {rving’s Men.” Instantly Drury Lane rang 
with “ Irving’s Men! Irving’s Men!” 

The cries ceased, and as though they were of one mind, 
the assembly, in perfect key, sang: ‘‘ Should Auld Acquaint- 
ance be forgot ——” 

The curtain was slowly lowered. 

But the audience remained. Most of the lights were put 
out. No one stirred. The stalls were covered with dust 
sheets, but the audience did not move. It was as though tt 
clung to something that had vanished. 

Then, behold, the curtain was raised. Becket had become 
Irving in evening dress. On the stage were the company; 
and the stage-hands. 

He stepped forward and in substance said : 

“ My friends, you see us at a family party, to which you 
are invited.” 

We saw him receive a loving-cup which was presemted. 
We heard the speeches. 

Then—all was over. 

Again he turned to us and, bowing, said 3 

““ My friends, I bid you goodnight.” 

It was the final curtain. 
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THE USE OF LEISURE—II 


By WALTER ALLEN 


[The writer, aged 27, is a graduate of Birmingham University, aid has been a Schoolmaster, Lecturer and Novelist] 


T can only have been in recent years that leisure became 
| a problem. Ours is perhaps an abnormally self-con- 
scious age, and the catch-phrase, “problem of leisure,” 
tas a self-conscious tang about it. Stripped of the jargon, 
it means, I suppose, first, How shall we fill up the eight hours 
that most of us have at our disposal when we are neither 
working nor sleeping? and secondly, How can we fill up 
that time to the best advantage to ourselves ? 

It may be doubted whether a farm labourer, digging his 
sarden after the day’s work and gossiping or playing darts 
over a pint in the local pub, would understand these questions. 
He would know very well how to spend his leisure. And 
inasmuch as we are usually thinking of sombody else’s 
leisure rather than our own when we discuss the problem, 
the whole discussion is infected with a certain amount of 
snobbery. To linger over a drink in a café in Paris is account- 
ed civilised behaviour; but there are always plenty of 
people to revile a working man drinking beer in a pub. 
To patronise the ballet is not only a sign of culture, but 
fashionable ; to be one of a forty thousand crowd at a football 
match is often to be stigmatised as degenerate by a publicising 
parson ; though in point of fact first-class football is a highly- 
developed art-form, and football fans certainly talk no more 
nonsense than balletomanes. 

This problem of leisure, especially when it is the leisure 
of the working class that is being discussed, is one that offers 
a field-day for well-meaning people who would forcibly 
fost cocoa and uplift on the workers, particularly now that 
two millions must suffer more or less permanently the 
enforced leisure of unemployment. No writer has described 
more terrifyingly what leisure means to a considerable 
section of the urbanised proletariat than the American 
novelist James Farrell, in his Studs Lonigan trilogy. Lonigan 
is a house-painter in Chicago, a would-be “ tough-guy,” 
and his life outside his work is composed exclusively of 
fantasies of sex and power and evenings spent in bars, pool- 
halls, brothels, burlesque-shows and cinemas. His, as 
Farrell, who is a moralist, is careful to imply, is a wasted life ; 
but it is one almost inevitable for Lonigan, given his sur- 

roundings and upbringing. Nobody knowing urban America 
can deny the essential truth of Farrell’s picture ; but, differ- 
ences of custom and nationality taken into account, the 
picture remains true for a large section of the /umpenpro- 
letariat of our own great Cities. 


We are now faced in this country with something that 
appears to be unparalleled in the history of civilisation. 
We have abolished illiteracy; and are faced with the fact 
that probably three-quarters of our population are living— 
and living without knowing their loss—without art, without 
ay of those things that civilised people believe are good 
in themselves. For three-quarters of our population litera- 
lure is represented by the Dai/y Mirror, Everybody's Weekly 
and the American ‘‘dime” magazines that Woolworth’s 
sell, music by In a Monastery Garden and Little Old Lady, 
and a French cuisine by twopennyworth of fish and chips 
ora can of salmon. In other words, leisure for the bulk 
of our people means passively imbibing some form of dope ; 
Whether it is in the form of football pools, Sunday news- 
papers, Radio Luxemburg, or the cinema, or all of these, 
makes little difference. The exploitation of the leisure of 
the masses has become one of our greatest industries. 

_ It has become so all-pervasive that, if the end of leisure 
8 the fulfilment of one’s individuality, then it is now all 
but impossible for anybody born into a family with a weekly 


wage of less than £3 10s. even to begin to fulfil his indi- 
viduality. He is caught from the moment of his birth, 
born a Studs Lonigan. There are, as I know very well 
because I am one, exceptions ; but they are very few com- 
pared with the tremendous bulk of the population, and 
when they occur it is usually through some easily traceable 
influence. In my case the influence was my father, a 
Socialist in the tradition of Morris and Ruskin, and through 
these a widely-read man; but it I had been the eldest son 
instead of the youngest, or if there had been ten shillings 
less coming into the house every week, I should now almost 
certainly be a clerk or a factory-hand. 


Gresham’s Law appears to hold good for other things 
besides money, and this exploitation of the leisure. of the 
masses has its consequences. It is in the interest of the 
exploiters to assure the doped worker that it is better to be 
lowbrow than highbrow. To be branded as either is 
unpleasant, the one with his halo of heartiness, the other 
with his aura of superiority ; and the terms are unsubtle— 
a football fan, for instance, is a highbrow where football is 
concerned. But this enforced and self-conscious opposition 
between highbrow and lowbrow, in which the highbrow is 
increasingly on the defensive and so increasingly superior, 
means that the gulf between the arts and the masses becomes 
still wider and art itself the property of a tiny minority cut 
off from the life of the masses. 

Those of us who find our leisure no problem at all, who 
are interested in the arts, politics, science, good talk over a 
meal decently cooked and served, might reflect from time to 
time how little credit we can claim for this. We too are 
the victims very largely of our early environments ; but we 
have been lucky in that the environment we were born into 
was one that made a fruitful use of leisure possible. Tradi- 
tional English education, with its emphasis on the humanities, 
has little commercial value, but at least it makes for cultured 
lives. It may not prevent boredom, and it may be that 
boredom is on the increase. But boredom when habitual 
is the symptom of a psychological illness that cannot be 
cured by learning Italian, collecting stamps, or joining 
amateur dramatic societies. 

But the problem of proletarian leisure is radical to our 
society. It cannot be solved by any palliatives ; the efforts 
of the B.B.C. and the Workers’ Educational Association 
can only help those who are already predisposed to be 
helped. Unfortunately, if one is used to drinking Red 
Biddy one will find champagne pretty thin stuff, and the 
novels of Jane Austen are a long way behind the articles in 
True Stories in obvious excitement. As long as the great 
majority of our people have to leave school and enter the 
factory at fourteen—and how many of us can honestly say 
that we would have developed at all if we had been forced 
to leave school at fourteen ?—<onditions will remain as they 
are. Nor will the raising of the school age by a year or so of 
itself make much difference. Something much more drastic 
is needed. 

Education and environment have given us the chance to 
use our leisure for self-fulfilment ; we are the heirs of the 
corpus of ideas and works of art that we call civilisation. 
Whether we make good use of that inheritance depends on 
ourselves. But we can ultimately only solve the problem 


of working-class leisure by seeing that the rest of our 
fellow-countrymen—the overwhelming majority of the people 
of England—have similar opportunities to those that we 
have had. 


And that means social revolution. 
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HENLEIN’S. ANTI-NAZI RIVAL 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Ir is commonly supposed that the Germans of the Czechoslovak 
Republic unanimously support the Sudetendeutsche Partei 
(SdP) of the former gymnastic instructor Konrad Henlein. 
This belief is an important factor in the consideration of the 
political problems of Czechoslovakia and hence of the European 
situation. It is eagerly encouraged by the propaganda of the 
SdP which, at its Karlsbad congress on April 24th, 1938, 
openly declared itself to be a branch of the German National 
Socialist Party. The Press of the German Reich naturally 
propagates this belief assiduously, but it is somewhat more 
surprising that responsible English newspapers also take the 
SdP at its face value and refer to Henlein as if he were the sole 
leader and representative of the Sudeten German minority. 
A study of the situation on the spot gives a very different 
impression. The Sudeten German districts are far from 
being unanimous in their support of a single political doctrine ; 
they have not yet surrendered unconditionally to the magnetic 
attraction of National Socialism and its allies, they are rather 
still struggling to determine their political orientation. 

That is especially true of the Social Democrats. At their 
party congress in Prague in March of this year the Social 
Democrats first made a change of leader. The former workman, 
Wenzel Jaksch, now 41 years of age, was elected leader of the 
party in the place of the previous leader Dr. Czech, a repre- 
sentative of the older generation. This meant that two im- 
portant changes took place: on the one hand a whole group 
of younger men began, with Jaksch, to play a leading réle in 
the party—men who have the fighting spirit necessary to stem 
the tide of totalitarianism. Secondly, this change of leaders 
meant a change of policy from strict, academic Marxism to a 
less rigid conception of ‘‘ Volkssozialismus ” (popular socialism), 
which pays more attention to the solution of immediate problems 
than to the development of the Marxist thesis, and thus attracts 
support and sympathy from circles far beyond those of the 
working-class movement alone. 

Jaksch is without doubt a man of unusual qualities, a 
personality who with his straightforwardness, honesty, 
enthusiasm and clarity of vision contrasts favourably with 
Henlein, the petty agitator of the Nazi school. Moreover 
Jaksch enjoys strong sympathies amongst the workers. He 
is not sparing in his criticism of the previous attitude 
of the Czechoslovak Government, but at the same time 
it is his aim to bring about a true reconciliation between 
Czechs and Germans within the framework of the Constitution 
and of the Republic. With regard to democratic liberties 
and cultural life he considers the position of the Germans 
in Czechoslovakia to be the best of any minority in Europe, 
and refuses to accept the atrocity propaganda of Henlein’s party. 
He considers that the chief mistake of the Czech Government 
has been in the social sphere, where because of preferential 
treatment of the Czechs many Germans were unable to find 
employment and the economic crisis was greatly accentuated 
in the German districts of the Republic. Consequently, 
Jaksch considers that a solution of the social problem in the 
Sudeten German districts would mean the diminution, if not 
disappearance, of Nazi tendencies. Jaksch’s immediate pro- 
posal is therefore that large public works should be undertaken 
in the German regions and a Bill to this effect was laid before 
Parliament by the German Social Democrats (supported by 
the Czech Social Democrats) just before the Easter recess. 
This Bill is at present under consideration by the Government. 

Further, he demands complete equality between Czechs 
and Germans in the allucation of State contracts, the admission 
of Germans to official posts and no discrimination in the 
application of measures of social welfare. These demands 
would be put into practice by the grant of autonomy to the 
Germans in the economic, educational and administrative 
spheres through German chambers of commerce, school 
committees and administrative bodies. The difference between 
these proposals and those of Henlein, particularly those put 
forward at the Karlsbad conference, is clear. Above ll, 
Jaksch’s proposals are of a conciliatory nature and recognise 
the unity of the Czechoslovak State; in fact, Jaksch is alto- 
gether much more closely connected with the Germanism 


of Austria than with that of the Reich, and he sees Bohemi, 
and Moravia not only as a unity that has existed for a tho 
years but as a unity which cannot and must not be broken, 

Moreover, he sees clearly what are the real aims behing 
Henlein’s proposals. Not only does Henlein aim ay the 
disruption of the geographical, economic and even Cultur 
unity of Bohemia-Moravia, but he also wishes to iRtroduc, 
into the Sudeten German districts a totalitarian system ¢ 
government and administration which would be a Completely 
alien element in the Czechoslovak State. Jaksch’s scheme 
of personal autonomy, however, is built up on democratic 
lines. In the proposed administrative committees both 
Czechs and Germans are to be represented according to thej: 
percentage of the population (many of the Sudeten Germ, 
districts include up to 40 per cent. of Czech Population): 
further, the system of German self-government js to be 
perfectly democratic and the various political, religious ang 
social groups are to have perfect equality. In short, » 
Fiihrerprinzip as Henlein wishes, with all organisations totally 
subordinate to the “ speaker ” of the district, as the “ Fiihrer” 
is to be harmlessly known. This “ speaker,” however, woulj 
according to Henlein’s proposals soon enough deprive th 
self-administrative bodies of their effectiveness and force his 
“ totalitarian ”’ will on the population. 

A final solution of Czech-German problems must, according 
to Jaksch, include a revision of the language law of 1920, 
German should become a State language, equal with Czech 
and Slovak, and the unhindered use of German in communi. 
cations with government and local authorities should be 
allowed in the German districts. Above all German should 
be declared an official language in Prague (at present Czech 
only is used there in inscriptions, &c.) and Jaksch believes 
that the Czechoslovak government could contribute to 2 
general appeasement by declaring Prague, on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the Republic, 
to be the capital city of all the peoples living in the State 
(Staatsvélker). 

How far can Jaksch count on the support of his fellow Sudeten 
Germans in the realisation of his plans? There is no doubt 
that the number of his supporters has increased in recent 
weeks. He has spoken before large audiences of many 
thousands which, in numbers need fear no comparison 
with those of the SdP. (On May day he spoke in Karlsbad 
before an audience of 18,000.) Jaksch refuses to dissolve 
his party and found a larger party which would include the 
activist elements in the recently destroyed bourgeois parties; he 
is too much attached to the past and traditions of his workers 
party todothis. But through his break with doctrinaire Marxism 
and his uncompromisingly democratic ‘‘ Volkssozialismus” 
he has broadened the basis of his party and hopes for strong 
reinforcements from the ranks of the small farmers, artisans 
and small employers. But the chief responsibility lies with 
the Czechoslovak government. In the extreme right wing 
of the Czech Agrarians (one of the Coalition parties) there att 
reactionary elements who would rather collaborate with ther 
mortal enemy Henlein than with the loyal activists, and who 
have so far systematically hindered the successful carrying 
out of the agreement of February 18th, 1937, between the 
Government and the Activists. Decisive action by th 
government on the basis of Jaksch’s wise and moderate proposals 
before the communal elections on May 21st and 29th, cai 
bring about a great swing-over amongst the Sudeten Germa 
population in favour of Activism. 

Henlein’s extreme demands, formulated at the Karlsbad 
congress, may be partly explained by Jaksch’s growing success. 
Henlein was compelled to substitute for Jaksch’s proposals 
which are positive and realisable, radical and utopian demands 
in order to maintain and even increase the hysterical excitement 
which at the moment exists in the Sudeten German regions. 
The situation is not unlike that in Austria after Schuschmgg 
had announced his plebiscite : Henlein’s success is no longét 
certain because there has arisen a new popular movement 
amongst the Sudeten Germans—that of Jaksch’s ‘“ Volk 
sozialismus.”” 
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THE THEATRE 


«people of Our Class.” By St. John Ervine. At the New Theatre 


Tarte old ladies sat behind me at People of Our Class. They 

come determined to enjoy. Arriving in plenty of time, 
they composed themselves expectantly in their seats, and 
gossiped vivaciously about the Prime Minister, Central 
fyrope, and their nieces. When the curtain rose they all 
gid “ Hush.” But they did not remain hushed for long, 
for the figures on the stage began to talk about sex. First 
the old ladies, uncertain of one another’s feelings, tittered 
uncertainly. Was not this a little unexpected in Mr. 
frvine, whose thoughtful articles in the Sunday papers 
one had so much admired for their moral tone? Then, 
presumably, they remembered their nieces once more, and 
recalled that though at times similarly frank in their expressions 
they were at bottom healthy-minded girls. And remembering 
the healthy-minded girls they were again at ease. They 
tittered no more, but laughed delightedly in unison. After 
a little, when a character on the stage produced some more 
than usually obvious piece of repartee, one of them exclaimed 
“] knew she was going to say that.” By the time the first 
interval came they were making spasmodic attempts to guess 
the next line. It is melancholy to have to record that none 
of them scored a Bull. But as they sipped the coffee which 
they demanded as soon as the lights went up, each of them 
had to her credit at least one well-earned Inner. 


Old ladies in theatres are useful barometers, for they form 
the nucleus of an audience and from what they register a 
play’s chances of success or failure can be measured. People 
of Our Class generates approval, because it discusses a problem 
which they can take to concern their class as a whole and 
appears to prove that the alarm which it prompts is exag- 
grated. It deals with a mésalliance. General Sir Gregory 
March lives with his family in Minterne Abbas, and Minterne 
Abbas is Cheltenham reduced in size and transplanted beside 
the sea. A social gulf divides tradesmen from gentry, and since 
the gentry are not numerous there is not much eligible company 
for the girls. Shena March wants a husband and wants a child, 
and not having met anyone in her own circle whom she prefers 
decides to marry Henry Hayes, who works in a chemist’s shop, 
and whose father is a butcher. Mr. Ervine has not made Henry 
Hayes the unprepossessing lout of tradition ; he is a personable 
young man, who can be distinguished from the youths who 
attend tennis parties at the Marches’ house, chiefly through his 
possession of superior manners. But manners are not enough to 
commend him to Sir Gregory, who is determined to remain on 
his side of the gulf and imagines that he will be able to prevent his 
daughter from crossing it by refusing to finance her on the 
other side. When she is thirty Shena will be entitled to 
£3,000, which have been left for her in trust. She is now 
twenty-eight, but she wants the money at once in- order to 
purchase a chemist’s shop for Henry Hayes, and she cannot 
get it without her father’s consent. It does not occur to 
Sir Gregory that since the money comes to her whatever 
his wishes in two years’ time she will have no difficulty in 
borrowing a substantial part of it now; but that does not 
matter, because it does not occur to Shena either. The 
problem is solved more dramatically than by prosaic recourse 
to a bank, for Shena rereads Jude the Obscure, and one day 
announces to her father that he can take his choice between 
having a bastard grandchild or paying up. Sir Gregory, 
vutwitted, affects preliminary disgust but then takes his defeat 
with an air; and Henry Hayes is instructed to spend the 
following morning acquiring a Special Licence. 


It is an ending which pleases the old ladies, for Sir Gregory 
Weeps the tears of reconciliation and the father of Henry 
Hayes, who has hitherto shown no great respect for the 
Marches and has preferred another match for his son, admits 
that the courage concealed in the upper-middle class is to 
be admired. It is possibly a plausible ending, and though 
it does not interest it is perhaps as suitable as any, since this 
'8a play which does not attempt to solve the problems which 
thas set. People of Our Class is not, as it might be taken 
to be, a play about class-divisions ; it is a play which exploits 
them frivolously, and raises an issue only to burke it. It is 






STAGE AND SCREEN 


indifferent entertainment, because the frivolities are laid on 
with a heavy hand. The characters in the first act who chatter 
so pertly about sex—we learned their sentiments first while 
we were at our preparatory schools, and thought we had 
seen the last of them on the stage in the revues of an earlier 
decade. Nor are the other characters strangers. The General, 
fighting his last battle to prevent the commercial enemy crossing 
the social gulf, and his placid wife, who conceals such wisdom 
beneath her silly face, the resourceful spinster, always willing to 
abet rebellion against oppressive parents, the naval officer with 
a jaw of granite and a heart of gold—we may not know them 
in life, but we have seen them since our youth in that conserva- 
tive museum, the theatre. There are two characters not from 
among the exhibits. Henry Hayes is a fresh type of ineligible 
young man, and his father, composedly rejecting the general’s 
daughter as unsuitable for his son, is a good creation. But two 
unhackneyed characters out of fifteen is an ungenerous allowance 
for a play sent out to seek its fortune. 


How much do our dramatists owe to the actors who perform 
their works! If one were to attempt to read People of Our 
Class the chances are that one would not finish it. At the 
New Theatre the impulse to walk out can be resisted because 
Mr. James Harcourt, Mr. Bernard Lee and Miss Ursula 
Jeans are there to be watched. These three have the only 
parts which are both reasonably interesting and plausible, 
and they play them to perfection. The other characters 
bore, and the devoted efforts of those to whom they have 
been apportioned cannot prevent them doing so for a minute. 
But it is only because of the actors that they are permitted to 
bore for a whole evening. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


‘*Amphitryon 38.’ By Jean Giraudoux. Adapted by S. N. 
Behrman. At the Lyric Theatre. 

THE legend of Amphitryon has been a gift to comic writers 
for centuries, and Mr. Giraudoux’s cryptic title makes obscure 
acknowledgment to some thirty-seven predecessors. None, 
surely, has exploited the legend so deftly as he. This Boeotian 
equivalent of the story of Uriah the Hittite, in which Jupiter 
drops from the sky to play David’s part with an easily bam- 
boozled Bathsheba, gives many a chance for amusing situations 
and broad innuendo. We have no play by Aristophanes on the 
theme ; but having M. Giraudoux’s, we do not feel the loss. 


Amphitryon is a Theban general, Alkmena his faithful 
wife. Seen and desired by Jupiter, she must follow Leda, 
Europa andthe rest. War is therefore created, and Amphitryon 
called away to fight, while in his place and likeness descends 
the uxorious god. Make the bed for Jupiter. 


But with him comes Mercury, also in disguise, and bent 
on mischief. Amphitryon is recalled untimely, Jupiter’s 
visit is announced to the Thebans, and there are complex 
knots to be unloosed before the gods can regain the Empyrean 
and leave the mortals to their earthly loves. The play opens 
with an admirable prologue in which, lying on a pair of highly 
pneumatic clouds, Jupiter and Mercury discuss the details of 
the forthcoming exploit, the zoomorphism of Jupiter’s earlier 
adventures, the nature of human love, the chastity of women, 
the paternity of Hercules, and almost everything except fi 
musical glasses. Mr. Alfred Lunt and Mr. Richard Whorf 
play this scene with such bite, sophistication and precision 
that the mood and tempo of the evening are immediately 
caught and held. The whole production is witty and finished : 
at times it takes on a formalised quality which recalls the 
Compagnie des Quinze productions of Obey: the players 
presumably worked together for a considerable period in 
New York, and the action has a smoothness and cohesion 
usually absent at the beginning of a run. What can one say 
of Mr. Lunt and Miss Fontanne? They are so deliciously 
expert at Theatre Guilding the lily, their technique and their 
personal charm are so exceptional, that every piece in which 
they appear is enhanced beyond its intrinsic merit. A play 
would have to be very dull indeed which they could not make 
tolerable and even amusing. And Amphitryon 38 is a witty 
play in itself. It would bear an immediate second visit, and 


the prologue might well become a habit. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘“‘ Housemaster.”? At the Regal——‘t The Challenge.” At 
the London Pavilion 

Ir A Yank at Oxford was in essence American, House- 
master gratifyingly shifts the balance; it is nothing if not 
entirely British. In adapting Ian Hay’s play for the screen, 
Herbert Brenon has succeeded in giving us, at least during 
the first half of the film, a sympathetic and astonishingly 
accurate picture of public-school life. The view-point is 
mainly that of the masters, but the individual characteristics 
of two or three of the boys are sufficiently well worked-out 
to ensure that they represent the more shadowy mass of the 
school in general. Moreover the sets, although they tend to 
an unwonted magnificence in some of the masters’ rooms, are, 
on the whole, surprisingly alive with that strange public- 
school atmosphere, which, owing to its mixture of mediaeval 
traditions and immediate youthfulness, is so difficult to 
define. 

But it is in the presentation of the masters that the film most 
triumphantly succeeds. It is hardly too much to say that 
each one of them will be personally recognised by old public- 
school boys, or, for that matter, by anyone who has spent 
a little time in a master’s common room, as old friends (or 
enemies) unexpectedly restored. The eternal master, the 
eternal boy—approve or not approve them, they have a 
certain importance (not entirely sentimental), and House- 
master captures their age and spirit. The only important 
part of its story is that well-known crisis in public-school! 
affairs—the conflict between a new Headmaster, full of reforms 
and impatient of the conservatism of masters and boys alike 
{and how conservative boys can be !), and the rest of the school. 
‘The problem is, as usual, the problem facing the masters ; 
they must be loyal to their chief, and yet sympathise with 
their pupils’ resentment, without showing it. It needs delicate 
perception on the part of both actors and director to bring 
off this sort of thing, and in this respect the film is a triumph 
of casting. Kynaston Reeves, as the Headmaster, is superb 
and might well turn a documentary film-maker green with 
envy. Otto Kruger, as his loyal opponent and a beloved 
housemaster of the older type, has to carry much of the burden, 
and although he tends at times to edge very slightly towards 
over-acting, succeeds almost in reconciling us to the annoying 
vagaries of the rest of the plot. For, alas! the story is not 
yet all told. Three charming minxes, daughters of an old 
friend, come to stay, and cause plenty of trouble. This is 
not quite so much in the public-school! tradition, although their 
tomboy relations with staff and boys are well and amusingly 
done; but what spoils the film is that love and self-sacrifice 
strictly in film-land’s sense of the words) raise their ugly 
heads, and overload the last part of the film with personal 
issues which would be just as legitimate in Timbuktu as in a 
public school. It is indeed fortunate that this new element 
is delayed long enough for us to enjoy the essential story 
and the essential atmosphere which puts Housemaster high 
on the roster of that small group of films which only could 
have been made in this country. A special word of commen- 
dation should go to Otto Kanturek’s camerawork. 


The Challenge is based on the epic story of the tragic conquest 
of the Matterhorn by Edward Whymper and his party, during 
which a frayed rope hurled Hudson, Hadow, Lord Francis 
Douglas and their Guides to an Alpine death in the hour of 
their triumph. The subsequent controversy over the rope 
completes the main issue of the tale. Unfortunately, as was 
the case in Dr. Arnold Fanck’s earlier version of the episode, 
the incident has proved too short (dramatically) to make a 
full length film, and the producers have fallen, as did Fanck, 
into the fault of padding out the central theme with a thoroughly 
uninteresting and unnecessary series of sequences. It is 
therefore a long and dreary wait before the real story starts, 
but, when it does, the climb is magnificently donc. The 
movements of the two rival parties up the mountain from the 
Breuil and Zermatt sides are carefully presented, and, lest 
we get lost, pointed at intervals by simple diagrams ; to those 
with no head for heights many of the shots will bring a positive 
giddiness. Luis Trenker, who seems to have been climbing 
mountains for the camera almost since the dawn of cinema, 
and Robert Douglas, as Whymper, perform competently in 
the valleys and convincingly on the peaks. 

Basi WRIGHT, 


— 


“. . . NEC MERGITUR” 


[D°un correspondant parisien] 


LE franc ne vaut plus que neuf ‘centimes environ. Les techs 
niciens vous expliqueront que nous avons maintenant Un fragg 
a niveau minimum, qui remplace le franc flottant, lequel avait 
remplacé le franc élastique, lequel avait remplacé |e franc 
stabilis¢é, lequel avait remplacé le bon vieux franc de nos 
péres, le franc sans adjectif. Et les mémes techniciens Tessas. 
sent des mots cabalistiques : dépréciation,  dévaluation 
dévalorisation, repli, revaluation, revalorisation, redressemeny, 

Les masses comprennent-elles ? On peut en douter, ll 
y a d’abord des gens pour lesquels la politique prime tout, 
Sils sont de gauche, ils vous diront qu’il faut “‘ imposer ay 
puissances d’argent le respect des intéréts et de la volont 
du peuple.” Svils sont de droite, ils vous diront qu'il fay 
““imposer aux démagogues le respect des croyances et de; 
opinions, dans l’intérét de la nation.” Comment raisonne 
avec des militants qui s’acharnent a rester doctrinaires ? 

Entre ces deux extrémes, il y a un grand nombre de résigné, 
qui ne font pas de politique mais qui n’en supportent pas moins 
les conséquences. Ce sont eux qui, par tradition, achétent ge 
la rente et souscrivent aux emprunts, surtout lorsque I’on fait 
appel a leur patriotisme. Devant l’amoindrissement de leur 
capitaux ils voudraient comprendre, mais ne savent que penser, 

En effet, tout parait contradictoire. Si l’Etat abaisse | 
franc, il ne cache pas que c’est surtout pour pouvoir liquide 
ses dettes. Mais le dicton est la pour rappeler que ce qu 
vient de la flute s’en va par le tambour. Les Parisiens en saven: 
quelque chose. Le percepteur vient de leur envoyer les feuille 
de contributions . . . avec une augmentation de 36 pour cent, 
sur année derniére. Oubliant ses propres opérations déficit. 
aires, le Conseil municipal s’érige en censeur. ‘‘ Les dévalue- 
tions monétaires, dit-il, se traduisent inéluctablement par |g 
hausse généralisée de tous les prix et, par conséquent, de 
toutes les dépenses publiques. D/’autre part, les innovations 
apportées en matiére de législation sociale, quelque opinion 
que l’on puisse avoir sur elles, sont génératrices de dépenses 
nouvelles pour les collectivités.” C’est du style adminis 
tratif, mais on comprend tout de méme. Cela veut dire 
que si l’on dépasse ses moyens il y aura une différence 3 
combler. 

C’est la sagesse méme. Mais le citoyen moyen n’en reste pas 
moins désorienté, car on lui tient tout autre langage lorsqu’il 
s’agit d’engager une dépense. II n’arrive pas a concilier les 
paroles et les actes. Le doute nait dans son esprit. Et le doute 
sape la confiance. Ii fut un temps ow le Frangais, né frondeur, 
blaguait tout en payant. II ne cesse de payer, mais il ne blague 
plus. L’incident de l’annuaire des téléphones, qui naguere 
encore aurait fait simplement rire, aujourd’hui fait hocher les 
tétes. L’histoire est symptomatique et vaut d’étre contée. 

L’administration des téléphones vient de distribuer aux 
abonnés le nouvel annuaire—deux forts volumes dont le prix 
de revient est nécessairement élevé. L’abonné-contribuable 
approuvait donc pleinement une récente circulaire annongant 
l’intention de “ récupérer, en vue de leur transformation e 
pate a papier, les annuaires, périmés devenus ¢évidemment 
sans emploi.” Par ces temps de vie chére il n’y a pas de petite: 
économies. La circulaire ajoutait qu’il n’y aurait qu’a remettre 
les vieux volumes a l’agent chargé de la distribution du nouvel 
annuaire. 

Or voici ce qu’il en advint. Avec la plus grande discretion, 
l’agent deposa un lot d’annuaires chez le concierge de chaque 
immeuble, puis s’en fut sans méme réclamer le pourbout 
d’usage. Evidemment, tout un monde sépare Ping énieut-tt- 
chef du dernier porteur de dépéches. De deux choses l'une 
ou bien le premier s’est contenté d’avoir une idée juste sat 
s’inquiéter de son application, ou bien le dernier a opposé 
force de l’inertie sans encourir de sanction. Les vieux annuaifts 
ont donc été deposés dans les boites 4 ordures, comme pat kt 
passé. Et il faut se considérer heureux que les bouew 
n’aient pas réclamé une augmentation de salaire pour lew 
enlévement. 

Il serait absurde de fonder sur cet incident un pessimism 
sans espoir. Le caractére francais est tout autre. C’est quate 
tout semble perdu que nous nous redressons miraculeusemet! 
Paris a pour devise: Fluctuat nec mergitur. C’était vrai dev 
du temps de Sainte-Geneviéve. Pourtant il serait peut-ét 
sage de ne pas trop tenter la providence. 
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\ay-time Disasters 
"The most disastrous of all the frosts that have fallen on 
caoland for many years occurred five days before the festival 
ofthe Three Ice-saints, of whom something was said last week. 
Twelve degrees was registered in middle England. The young 
gooseberries turned brown and flaccid; the broad bean 
groke in the middle, and the bed looked as if a light roller had 
ne across it. Later, the invincible tips strove to assume a 
more yertical pose. The early potato tops were black and 
crumpled. Almost every leaf was crumpled on the Japanese 
maples. Even tenderer plants in cold frames were severely 
cut. The centre of almost every strawberry blossom was 
iackened. Yet this heavy and untimely frost, like its pre- 
jecessors, was a groundling. The apple blossom on even 
young trees in my garden was quite untouched, and on climbing 
plants, notably a Wistaria on a pole, you could see the level 
ofthe frost marked ; the lower flowers were damaged, the upper 
entirely immune. Though May is halfway through, there is still 
qo sign of any tolerable growth in the grass, whether on lawn 
or meadow. The succession of ground frosts has altogether 
arested the young blades, and stock would starve but for other 
supplies. The change (from north wind to south) came on the 
festival of Pancratias; but the grass must do prodigies of 
gowth if there is to be any hay-crop. 


* a * * 


An Immoral Cuckoo 

The unpleasant character of the cuckoo is, I fear, further 
blackened by a modern instance of its selfish behaviour. 
Last year a pair of water wagtails, whose nest was built in the 
yon a stone gatepost, were victimised. Duly, and with labour, 
they brought up a greedy young cuckoo. This year they 
built within a foot of last year’s site and, having built, laid 
four eggs. A cuckoo, or probably the cuckoo again, found 
the nest but instead of laying an egg with the others she picked 
up each wagtail’s egg, flew with it to the boughs of an apple 
tee some fifteen yards away and successfully swallowed 
thm. The young gardener who watched this immoral meal 
described the cuckoo as swallowing the eggs in the manner of 
apill. No sign of any shell was seen beneath the tree where 
the eggs were swallowed. It is, of course, a common habit of 
the cuckoo to remove one egg from the clutch among which 
she deposits her own; but evidence of her treatment of 
the removed egg is rather thin. It is a plausible conjecture 
that her unusual greed in this instance has been produced 
by this dry and droughty season, as rooks, usually harmless, 
ae stimulated to the crime of egg-stealing by any exceptional 
dryness. One of them was seen during a drought hammering away 
atan artificial nest-egg, put by the keeper in a pheasant’s nest. 

x * * x 


A Blue Scare 

An unpopular bird in another garden, as indeed in most 
gardens that it frequents, is the jay, whose taste in green peas 
as Well as in small eggs and young it is hard to satiate. Many 
sorts of devic2s have been tried to scare the jays from the 
peas (which are already in full pod), and the gardener thinks 
that he has discovered a secret. A long acquaintance with the 
persistence of the jay raises doubts about the continued efficacy 
of the scare, but its nature may be worth the broadcasting. 
Since he has used blue paper not a jay has resumed its assaults 
on the peas. Other naturalists than this gardener have made 
their experiments with the effect of colour on animals, and 
Lord Avebury decided that bees at any rate have a definite 
preference for blue. Sparrows are certainly less severe in 
their assaults on purple crocuses than yellow and they prefer 
‘n my garden, at any rate) the yellow primulas before the 
darker hues. It may be that jays, though the flourish set on 
err plumage is the blue feather on the wing, may nevertheless 
dislike blue paper. It is alleged that the jays avoid any garden 
Where the washing is strung up to dry, and cottage peas are 
taerefore entirely immune on Mondays! It is a comfortable 
thought, 

* * * * 

A Dove’s Meal 

The greediest of all the birds, though they do not trouble 
Most gardens, are the ring-doves. Happily they are quite as 
‘ond of the eatly leaves of several forest trees as of cultivated 


garden crops, though on due occasion they will devour Gar- 





COUNTRY LIFE 


gantuan amounis of clover, brussels sprouts and turnip-tops. 
The following quotation from a letter written by a very observant 
naturalist from South Scotland will illustrate this point and 
some others: ‘‘ My excitements have been a goosander’s nest 
in a hollow tree, and the first wheatear I have seen, no other 
summer birds. Something, probably a squirrel, has bitten 
off the leafy shoots of the horse-chestnut and scooping out the 
delicious young swellings. The ring-doves spend all their 
time grazing on the young leaves of the beeches, evidently 
the green bait of the season ! ” 
+ * * * 


Tree Sense 

Our “ tree sense ” is to be further stimulated by a conference 
en trees held by “ the Men of the Trees ” at Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, from July 16th to 21st. German trees as well 
as Empire trees are to come under review, and the Germans 
have a good deal to teach us though they are apt to drill their 
trees into regiments. You almost expect some of the planta- 
tions to start the goose-step. By a very wise regulation the 
Government in several parts of mid-Europe owns all ground 
above a certain altitude, and this has very much encouraged 
scientific afforestation. The beauty of English treés lies 
chiefly in their individuality; and “the Parks ”’ at Oxford, 
which are alongside Lady Margaret’s, are a good illustration of 
ornamental tree-planting. The Men of the Trees (whose 
official address is Jay Mews, Kensington Gore, S.W.7) have 
done very good work in encouraging the planting of both the 
economic and scenic sorts. Incidentally, they have stimulated 
both tree poets and tree artists. For example, I was sent not 
long since an ingenious poem that was in essence a paean to 
the fastigiate habit in the sport from the black poplar; and a 
little earlier a booklet wholly consisting of portraits of trees 
that mimicked human poses and gestures. 


* = * * 


The Latest Arrivals 

The Ice-saints see the arrival of the latest migrants. Birds 
arrive on our shores in all months of the year. There is a 
to and fro passage that is continual, very nearly continuous ; 
but there are “‘ rush hours” or days and by the second week 
of May all species of summer visitors, though not all the 
individuals, should be with us. It is a little surprising that 
some of the last to come are the first to go. The swifts 
resemble the ash trees that come into leaf late and are among 
the first to surrender to autumnal chills. Swifts were seen 
(in Oxford) in the first week of May; but they are still few 
innumber. The tribe has tricks of migration that are especially 
mysterious. Swifts, of a sort, are common in the nesting 
period in South Africa where I saw a pair in possession of 
a swallow’s nest; but while their summer habits are well 
known, there is no good evidence, I believe, about their winter 
homes. The journey is at any rate a very long one, though 
perhaps not so long as that of the pair of swallows that journeyed 
between the Cape and Aberdeen. 


x *« x * 


In the Garden 

Up to this date the garden has owed more than usual to the 
very common flowers. For a number of weeks by far the most 
beautiful thing in our garden has been a low bank (with a sweet- 
briar hedge on the top) which was planted with yellow Alyssum 
chiefly to keep the weeds down. It has served its purpose 
and proved as brilliant as the gorse on the common. Those 
who grow that yet commoner plant, the so-called double 
Arabis (which has been long enough in the stalk to be useful 
in vases), may care to notice a botanical oddity in the plant. 
The flowers are not double, in the usual sense, but consist of 
what is essentially one flower inside the other. The commonest 
roses have been a stand-by. The Gloire de Dijon was blos- 
soming freely quite a long time ago; and while the heavily- 
pruned bedding roses and the much too heavily pruned Poulsen 
polyanthus roses have been scarified by frost, the unpruned 
bushes of Zephyrine Drouhin have been a glory of alternate 
red and green foliage and are flowering freely. It is one ot 
the stricter laws laid down by the owner of one of the most 
expensive gardens in England, if the adjective is allowable, 
that no polyanthus rose may be pruned back; and though 
the prohibition is rather too drastic, it makes possible some 
glorious and unwonted spectacles. W. BEACH ‘THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE CHURCHES AND THE COMMON LIFE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SirR,—I am responsible for the management of a business 
which provides employment for about 70 people. I am told 
that I am a good employer, certainly I am anxious to do all 
that I can for the welfare and development of the people with 
whom I work. 

During the last few years particularly I have done all I can 
to answer the criticisms levelled against modern industry 
for I believe that it is my responsibility to provide a place of 
personal freedom where every man finds some means of 
self-expression in his daily work. 

But, having gone as far as I can within the framework of 
the present structure of industry, although I have provided 
every means of material well-being—the real problems are 
still present if dormant; departmental friction, jealousy, 
laziness, irresponsibility, &c.—symptoms of individual and 
personal frustration. ‘Together we have been able to create 
new conditions but I know that what is needed still, is new 
men, and I, as a managing director, just as truly as the parson 
have to find and show the way of really getting human nature 
changed. 

In my own business experience I have seen that unless 
men are different, changed industrial conditions simply 
create a superficial artificial ethical community. I believe 
that the problems of common life in industry will be solved 
when management and labour—and capital too—are directed 
by men whose policy in industry and whose personal lives are 
deliberately intended to be under the authority of “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” With this as my own objective I personally 
need the stimulus and challenge and experience of a re-vitalised 
church.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, DIRECTOR. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SirR,—Canon Barry in his article on the Churches and the 
Common Life states that a radical rethinking of theology in 
terms of twentieth-century life and action is the first condition 
of revival. But coupled with such an investigation and of equal 
importance is the need to unite in common action the thousands 
of very ordinary men of goodwill who call themselves Christians. 

Canon Barry demands that the Church should find far more 
effective ways of recapturing the habitual thought of educated 
men for the Christian world view. But it is not enough to 
capture the thought of educated men unless at the same time 
the imagination of ordinary men is also captured. 

The average churchgoer is growing rather tired of conferences 
and councils and organisations of one kind and another tvhich 
sit down quietly to deliberate the future. We can tell them 
that such preliminary investigation is essential, but they smile 
rather sadly at us and remind us of the outcome of hosts of 
other councils and committees in even recent Church history: 

Let the conferences go on by all means, but if Christianity 
is to wax instead of wane, the time has come for the mobilisation 
of the ordinary Christian. There is no hope for nation-wide 
or world-wide Christian effectiveness except in the formation 
of a united Christian Front, not as a future ideal and therefore 
a suitable subject of debate for our leaders, but as a present 
possibility—a Christian Front in which ordinary men and 
women can enlist and which is committed to Christian action 
in every sphere of life. 

Communism and Fascism have both shown us how the un- 
thinking masses of the people can be fired with enthusiasm for 
their cause. The Churches will never win the great masses 
of people who are without any serious conviction by academic 
conferences. Unless their imaginations are stirred their minds 
will remain unmoved. 

But, it will be argued, how can a Christian Front be formed 
unless we know exactly for what we stand? It would be a 
mistake to wait for a detailed programme before any move was 
made. Methodism began with the simplest rules of the ‘*‘ Holy 
Club,” Democracy only became self-conscious late in its devel- 


opment, and there are enough basic principles to unit. al 
Christians. 

I append four : 

(1) The personal acceptance of the way of Christ. 

(2) The belief in the unique worth of the individual. 

(3) That our highest loyalty is to the Kingdom of Gog, 

(4) A social crusade to bring in that Kingdom. 
I may add that the possibility of a disciplined Christian amy 
working together for such an object is stirring my own Parish, 
and I shall be willing to give further particulars to any who ay 
interested.—Yours faithfully, J. DE Brang, 

Emmanuel Vicarage, Forest Gate, E. 7. 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH ROADS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I should like to support “Janus” and oppose M;. 
C. Boyd Bowman on the question of the roads. The plan 
of the latter is to make new trunk roads and to “ improve” 
those existing and he expects that method to relieve gp. 
gestion on all other roads and to render unnecessary vandalism 
on the minor roads. This expectation is unjustified. Moy 
of the cars delivering goods or carrying passengers mug 
turn into minor roads to reach their goals. The restriction 
of ribbon development must increase the use of the minor 
roads. The more traffic is attracted to the major roads 
the more also will have to use the minor roads. Moreover, 
the solitudes of the by-passes and other “‘ improved” roads 
are deliberately avoided by omnibuses, which want passenger, 
and by pleasure-seekers, who want to look at hedges and 
cottages rather than at white kerbs, iron railings and petnl 
stations. 

The desire of county engineers and county councillors 
to be up and doing and to get a large share of Governmen 
grants leads to much unnecessary desolation, since there is 
little sense of proportion or expediency and none of necessity, 
On a major (but not trunk) road, the widening, kerbing and 
railing of comparatively open stretches is expected by some 
enthusiasts to render car-drivers willing to go slowly ad 
carefully through hamlets. The actual result, as candid 
drivers tell me, is that higher speed is encouraged by th 
wider stretch and the driver is reluctant to slow down for: 
group of houses which “will be soon over.” Speed limis 
are, of course, denied to these hamlets, really in more danger 
than lighted suburbs. I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
anything which attracts more traffic to the roads is not in the 
interest of the public.—yYours faithfully, F. C. GArEs. 

Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 


EIRE AND THE KING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Mr. Jeffries’ letter in your issue of May 13th is mos 
welcome to those who, like myself, have been interested « 
members of the rank and file of the Conservative party i 
national policy for the last 60 years, and it comes most oppd 
tunely since it is doubtful whether 10 per cent. of the Member 
of our two Houses of Parliament and one per cent. of th 
electorate understand the real implications of the Irs 
Agreement. 

Why this colossal ignorance should prevail among our leg 
lators is not clear, since Mr. de Valera, as head of the Irish Fre 
State, definitely repudiated the King’s authority in Southen 
Ireland some time ago. Now Mr. de Valera is the Dictator 
the Irish Free State, and when he declared that the King mus 
go it was clear that unless his pronouncement was immediate! 
challenged by the supporters of the Monarchy here and & 
Southern Ireland, he would see that it was immediately carte 
into effect. Unfortunately this treasonable attempt to deprit 
the King of all authority in the Irish Free State was not cht 
lenged—or at any rate not challenged effectively—and 80 the 
way was cleared for the full and definite omission of # 
reference to his Majesty in the Irish agreement. 
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if the King is ousted from one section of his dominions why 

got from another, and, in course of time, why not from every 
? 

“fi the Monarchy alone which keeps and holds together 
ind gives meaning to the Voluntary Association of Independent 
sates Which we call the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
i¢** His Majesty’s Government ” has ceased to exist in Southern 
Ireland how long will it survive elsewhere ?—Yours faithfully, 

C. F. RYDER. 


Thurlow, Suffolk. 


{To the Editor of THe SpecTATOR] 
§,—In his letter concerning the position of the King in the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement, Mr. Jeffries writes : 


“Jtappears to me that the absence of the legal title “ His Majesty’s 

-Government in the United Kingdom’ in the Agreement, and the 
replacement of it by the title ‘The Government of the United 
ingdom,’ if maintained in any sanctioning Bill, would alter our 
yhole Constitution and in particular would destroy the prerogatives 
of the King.” 
Mr. Jeffries has overlooked the fundamental theory of our 
Constitution. ‘The King is the Government of the United 
Kingdom, and his Ministers are only his agents and have no 
independent standing; they form, in fact, a Ministry which 
eercises and interprets His Majesty’s Government. There- 
fore, when, for diplomatic reasons, the usual title is not used, 
reference is nevertheless made,to the same authority. Mr. 
|efries should not draw a distinction between the constitutional 
guthority of the King and that of his Ministers. 

Ireland has always been a “‘ self-authorised ’’ member of the 
British Commonwealth. The original constitution of the 
Irish Free State vested the Executive in the King, but provided 
that : ‘* All powers of Government, and all authority, legislative, 
executive, and judicial in Ireland are derived from the people 
of Ireland.”—Yours faithfully, JoHN E. SAYWELLS. 

Maiden Erlegh, near Reading, Berks. 


THE USE OF LEISURE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

§r,—The record of what some graduates do in their spare 

time, as revealed in the article ‘‘ The Use of Leisure” is a 

shocking commentary on the cultural legacy which appar- 

ently certain privileged young men carry away with them from 

England’s seats of learning. Openly and unashamedly Mr. 
Erroll confesses the sheer aimlessness of his own leisure— 
indeed, his admissions are almost Buchmanesque. He tells of 
another graduate who, having exhausted the film-fare of four 
cinemas, went to bed at eight-thirty one evening, having 
nothing better to do. ‘‘It disheartens me to find that I have 
spent an evening reading a book whose title I shall be unable 
to remember in two or three months,”’ says Mr. Erroll. Why ? 
Is time so cheap at twenty-three that he feels no necessity to 
try to understand a classic? Has he, for instance, read Don 
Quixote in the original ? Has he read all the plays of Shake- 
speare? Does he know how to write ‘‘ the co-efficient of 
friction” in Persian? Perhaps I am absurd asking him these 
questions, Having been to Cambridge (an opportunity for 
which many young men would almost give a right eye !) he has 
completely exhausted the World’s Knowledge. The present 
emptiness of his leisure is no doubt evidence that having 
developed his intelligence to a degree unapproachable by any 
other human being, he is now sighing his heart out for more 
Knowledge to conquer. Hence his ennui when he confronts 
those beastly ‘‘ evenings-on-his-own.” ' 

There is another phrase in the article about the ‘‘ mood of 
play which gives a rest to one’s normal personality ” (the italics 
ae mine). If his article is any criterion I am terribly curious 
a to what Mr. Erroll’s ‘‘ abnormal personality” is like !—Yours 
Tespectfully, JOHN IRVINE. 

30 Regent Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. 


< 


PEACE IN SPAIN 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sik—While sincere effort is being made to localise the Spanish 
War, and to put a’stop to outside intervention, little, if anything, 
is being done to stop the actual fighting. This surely should 
be the first charge of all people and countries of goodwill. 

Neutral commissions will shortly be established in Spain to 
Supetinterd the withdrawal of foreign “‘ volunteers.” This 





work cannot be done properly when the fighting continues. 
Could not the Great Powers, therefore, take this opportunity, 
and use their influence in calling an armistice, just as one was 
called in the Great War ? The difference is only one of degree 
between withdrawing certain percentages of foreign volunteers 
and stopping the fighting. 

It is my belief that once’the slaughter were stopped, if only 
on a temporary basis, the war exhaustion and the fundamental 
good sense of the Spanish peoples would prevent its being re- 
started. A logical result of such an armistice would be the 
initiation of a round table conference, at which all the contend- 
ing parties—the Catalans and the Basques, as well as Franco’s 
Administration and the Republican Government—could discuss 
their differences, and reach a satisfactory compromise, which 
would lead to permanent peace in Spain. 

Perhaps this plan would fail, but surely an attempt is worth 
while, if it offers the slightest chance of saving the lives of 
thousands of war-weary people, who must die if the conflict 
continues ?>—Yours, &c., DANIEL HOPKIN. 

House of Commons. 


THOMAS ATKINS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I was extremely interested to read in The Spectator of 
May 6th Mr. Burdon’s account of the original Thomas Atkins. 
Following his suggestion I started to look for evidence to support 
it. So far I have only consulted Fortescue’s History of the 
British Army and Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown. Both 
historians were thorough and painstaking, which adds to my 
regret at having found Thomas referred to by both as “‘a 
fictitious private,” while neither mentions the Duke of 
Wellington’s share in choosing the name which the soldier’s 
ledger perpetuated. 

This does not support Mr. Burdon’s version, but neither 
does it destroy the possibility of its truth. There must be 
past or present members of almost every regiment in the 
British Army who are both readers of The Spectator and well 
versed in their own regimental history and tradition. I hope 
that some of them will be able to throw light on the Peninsular 
episode referred to by Mr. Burdon ; for the story is so interest- 
ing that, if it is true, it certainly should be given wide currency 
among the successors of Thomas Atkins and the officers 
who are privileged to command them.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, LAWRENCE ATHILL. 

Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, SW. 1. 


THE SCOTS AND THE SABBATH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—The writer of the article under the above heading 
remarks very truly ‘‘ there is no good reason why the restric- 
tions of the Jewish Sabbath should be transferred to the 
Christian Sunday.” The statement needs still greater emphasis. 
To keep the Christian Sunday as if it were the Sabbath Day 
is indeed a fundamental error, and to base our conduct on 
a fallacy is to invite disaster. 

May the essential difference between the two days be stated 
clearly yet once more ? 

The Jewish Sabbath was to be kept on the seventh day ; 
it commemorated the Creation, and man was ordered to rest 
from his labour. The Christian Sunday, on the first day 
of the week, commemorates the Resurrection. Its chief 
idea is not rest, but worship, calling for the exercise of man’s 
highest spiritual energies. Originally amongst the tand 
of Christians, both days were observed, as in Ethiopia today, 
but everywhere else this double commemoration ceased. 

The confusion of these two ideas, due to Puritan influence, 
has done enormous damage to the cause of true religion, 
especially in Scotland, and must continue to do so, so long 
as men refuse to clear their minds of cant, and prefer not to 
face the truth. The change from the observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath to the Christian Sunday was made by the 
early Church, acting on its own authority. It is possible 
that during the great Forty Days, from Easter to the Ascension, 
our Lord Himself gave this particular direction to His apostles, 
together with many things He taught concerning the Kingdom 
of God, and of which we have no record whatever in the 
Scriptures. These commands, whatever they were, He 
enjoined upon the Apostles “ to observe and to do.” 

Avonwick, S. Devon. ARNOLD HYDE. 
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“SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE AND 
SOUTHAMPTON ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Lawrence gives himself much pleasure in disposing 
of those with whom he disagrees. He says that I am a “ Mr. 
Dick,”’ the dear old Dickensian imbecile, that my detonations 
will startle the scholarly world, but that after my first telling 
shot placidity will be restored by my having resorted to blank 
cartridge. My blank cartridge is, it seems, that I prefer the 
N.E.D. definition to that of Mr. Lawrence. I do. I, with 
the N.E.D., say that, amongst other things, ‘‘ passion ’”? means 
an “‘ emotional poem.” Mr. Lawrence says that without an 
elegiac element a poem may be ever so emotional, but without 
it we cannot have a “‘ passion.”? Matthew Roydon and Pyramus 
and Thisbe, of course, have the elegiac quality. Mr. Lawrence 
would bind Shakespeare in a nutshell. Was the English 
language so bound in Elizabethan times ? I could fill page after 
page with quotations from contemporary literature showing 
that often there was no element of elegy in the word. But I 
will spare my readers and your space by only giving two 
instances : 

“In this Sonnet is covertly set forth, how pleasant a passion the 
Author one day enjoyed when by chance he overharde his mis- 
io a 

“The Author useth in this Passion the like sense to that which 
he had in the last before it, calling his Mistres a Second Sunne 
upon earth. . .” 

Mr. Lawrence will find scores more if he will repair to the 
British Museum and ask for Henry Lok’s and Thomas Watson’s 
“‘ Passions.”? That disposes of the blank cartridge story. I 
fear Mr. Lawrence will come to grief by tilting against the 
N.E.D. windmill. 

I thought that my gloss on “‘ A man in hew all Hews in his 
controlling ’’ destroyed the Willie Hughes fable. I am glad 
it satisfied Mr. Lawrence. But that gentleman is not happy 
yet. He finds where I knock one fallacy on the head, I at 
the same time set one or two others on their feet. But, Mr. 
Editor, what he calls my “‘ fanciful beliefs, my personal reasons 
—scarcely to be dignified as arguments ’—all derive from the 
words of Shakespeare himself, and I have offered them as 
suggestions for consideration, not assertions. 

Mr. Lawrence loves to use a scalpel. Let him drop that 
instrument and open his own eyes and ears. He will get much 
better results. He will find much matter germane to our 
problems if he will intently read and consider that interesting 
poem ‘‘ The Phoenix and Turtle.” Let him merely listen 
to what he is told there, and then draw his inference. He scoffs 
at the idea of the “‘ Poetical Essaies ”’ being sent to Southampton 
while he was in the Tower. To what other address could they 
have been sent? They were written in the summer of I601 
and Southampton was sent to the Tower in the previous 
February, and was not allowed even to see his wife and mother 
until the autumn. 

By all means let us have expressions of opinion regarding 
what we believe Shakespeare is telling us. By discussing 
postulates we are likely to help to remove the fog we have 
allowed to envelop Shakespeare. But let us look and listen 
with all concentration possible. ‘‘A Lover’s Complaint” 
and especially “‘ The Phoenix and Turtle ” are full of signifi- 
cance.—Yours faithfully, WALTER THOMSON. 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W.1. 


ARMS FOR CHINA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It seems sometimes that the capacity for moral indig- 
nation and moral courage is passing from the modern world. 
How else can we explain the attitude of the Powers towards the 
supply of munitions to China—poor China, engaged in a deadly 
struggle with the aggressor ? 

Great Britain, taxed with the crime of helping China by selling 
her arms, is at pains to explain what a very small quantity she 
has supplied. France, facing a similar charge, makes haste to 
apologise and promises to stop the arms traffic through Indo- 
China. Germany and Italy defend their supplies on purely 
economic grounds—they cannot afford to lose the opportunity 
of making a little money. 

The United States find righteousness in refusing munitions 
to either side, but they continue supplying to Japan large quan- 


SS 
tities of petrol and scrap metal, which she readil 
military uses. 

Russia alone has the courage to tell the aggressor that she j 
doing what she can to help China in her agony, and that . 
action is in full accord with the laws of civilised nations. 

I hold no brief for Russia or Communism, but is it surprisi 
in the face of these facts that the moral leadership of the world 
is departing from the orthodox democracies ?—Yours faithfully 

5] 


Se ee Nicuotrs, 


Y Converts ty 


63 Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


FOOD AND WAR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—The suggestion of Major E. P. Yeates for the privat 
‘““home storage” of food supplies in war-time is excellen 
The point may have been “ overlooked ” among other things 
by the Government. But not I should imagine by most private 
individuals, or householders with some reasonable intelligenc 
and forethought. But, as one of this category, with memorig 
of the last War, I should like to be quite sure—as no douty 
would others, that having made our wise and _ thoughtfyj 
preparations, possibly with a little inconvenience and expense, 
and ‘‘ stored ” our iron rations, will the Government kindly 
guarantee that in no sort of circumstances will they commar- 
deer our prudent heritage, as: they did in the days gone by, a 
they said, pro bono publico? Instead and whilst there is stil) 
time the Government might themselves read again, and ask the 
public to do likewise, the parable of the wise and the foolish 
virgins.—Yours faithfully, Harry T. GIune, 


Naburn, York. 


** INFLUENCED ” BOOKS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to thank Dame Edith Lyttelton for 
finding a name for a class of book, the origin and purpose of 
which have hitherto escaped me? She defines this class as 
consisting of books “‘ containing long connected narratives. ., 
produced automatically without conscious effort or thought.” 
It seems to me that quite a number of the books I get from 
my library, and try to read, come within this category. 

If they are the result of ‘‘ messages from discarnate beings” 
the mystery of their composition is solved, though not why 
publishers (mostly considered to be a pretty “ hard-boiled” 
tribe) think it worth while putting them on the market. It 
is all clear to me now, for in my youth I frequented séance 
where messages of this kind were delivered. They betrayed 
no signs of ‘‘ conscious effort or thought,” but in those les 
sophisticated days their automatic authors never thought 
of trying a publisher.—Yours faithfully, ALFRED Cox, 

7 Albion Street, W.2. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Powys Greenwood is, I think, mistaken in saying 
in last week’s Spectator that: ‘‘ nowhere does he (Hitler) 
advocate that Germans should conquer and rule other races.” 

I have taken the following passage from the complete French 
edition of Mein Kampf (Bk. II, chap. XIV): 

‘“‘Nous arrétons |’éternelle marche des Germains vers k 
sud et vers l’ouest et nous jetons nos regards sur l’Est. 

Mais si nous parlons aujourd’hui de nouvelles terres 4 
Europe, nous ne saurions penser d’abord qu’ 4 la Russie ¢ 
aux pays limitrophes qui en dépendent.” 

There is much besides in the same strain in this chapter ¢ 
Mein Kampf. Possibly it does not appear in the Englist 
edition.— Yours faithfully, Joun Low. 

34 Ladbroke Square, W.11. 


IS THE LAW AN ASS? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—As a practising lawyer of some years’ standing I mus 
take exception to your statement that the law is often, if s0 
always, an ass. On the other hand, I am in entire agreemen! 
with your remarks on the impossible position which has aris 
owing to the decision in the Rose and Ford case. 
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that is the English Common Law, has in its wisdom 
through the years evolved certain excellent and practical 
rinciples to govern the right to damages. Parliament in its 
p te or inadvertence has passed an Act to extend this right 
ee the contingency of death. In so doing it has inten- 
tionally, or More probably without intent, used words which 
have upset the sound and well-established principles of the 
Common Law ; hence the decision in Rose and Ford. 

A position of hopeless confusion has therefore been created, 
and the sooner Parliament rectifies it the better by passing an 
act to nullify the effect of the decision.—Yours faithfully, 


James W. T. HoLianp. 






The law, 


27 Sefton Drive, Liverpool 8. 


A LIFE OF DR. ROOTHAM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


§in,—May I crave a small space in your columns? I am 
writing a Memoir of my father, the late Dr. Cyril Rootham ; 
and-if any of your readers have letters or written material 
of interest (musical or other) from or about him, I should 
be very grateful if they would let me know.—Yours, &c., 

JASPER ROOTHAM, 
16 Guilford Street, W.C. 1. 


AMERICA’S PICTURE-NEWS 
{To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 


$in,—It is interesting to read in your article on “ America’s 
Picture-News,”” that the American picture papers have “ got 
something” in the picture crime-stories they have lately 
introduced. 

They have indeed. But like many another supposed American 
invention, they got it from us. In December, 1935, this paper 
published the first of a series of such picture detective-stories, 
to which we gave the name of “ Photocrimes.”” The series 
has been running ever since. It has been bought for papers 
in half a dozen foreign countries, and in particular, in America 
by Look—one of the papers described by your correspondent. 

There is, as a rule, not much in journalistic claims to have 
originated an idea, but in this case there can be no dispute. 
Your correspondent could have found existing here at any 
time during the past 2} years what he has managed to discover 
in America.—Yours faithfully, Maurice A. Cowan, 

Weekly Illustrated, W.C.2. Editor, 


“ TWILIGHT IN VIENNA” 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$ir—In your last issue Mr. Douglas Reed publishes a review 
of Twilight in Vienna, by Willi Frischauer, and of The Last 
Five Hours of Austria, by Eugene Lennhoff, with an intro- 
duction by myself. Willi Frischauer and I are brothers, 
but we are not identical. Nor are our political views. It 
may, therefore, be fair to both of us not to speak of ‘‘ Herr 
Frischauer,”’ but to distinguish between Willi and Paul. 
Much as I am pleased at my brother’s effort I would not like 
my English friends who have read the half-dozen of books 
or so I had published in this country to think that I have 
changed my views overnight.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


PAUL FRISCHAUER. 
33 Palace Gate, Kensington, W.8. 


AN APPRECIATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SiR, —I feel I must express to you my thanks for the insertion 
i your issue of May 6th, the contribution ‘“* Can I be a 
Christian ?”.—VIII. It seems to me a most fitting conclusion 
(0 that series, and I am sure many of your readers will thank 
the writer of it for his testimony.—Yours truly, 
W.R. Lewis. 
6 Oakley, Claverton Down, Bath. 


: A correspondent seeks information on the origin of the 
‘ascription ** God’s Providence is Mine Inheritance’ carved 
% Qouses in Chester, Liverpool and elsewhere. 


THE FAITH OF A LIFETIME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—As one who has read with great interest the articles 
on Youth and Christianity which have appeared in recent 
issues, and as one too who doubts the wisdom of broadcasting 
to the world without explanation the historical books of the 
Old Testament, per se most unedifying reading, I may be 
allowed to lay before the readers of The Spectator the religious 
experiences not only of myself but of many of my contemporaries. 
As a fairly regular attendant at church services and an occasional 
communicant I am generally regarded as a religious man. 
And having had personal acquaintance with many leaders in 
the Church, and finding pleasure and spiritual edification in 
the improved upkeep of ecclesiastical buildings, and in the 
rendering of divine worship, my views cannot be altogether 
attributed to ignorance or want of opportunity of knowing 
better. And now at the end of my life how do I stand ? 


I find my faith accurately summarised in the prologue to 
St. John’s Gospel, the work of a Platonist. ‘‘ In the beginning 
was the Logos.” (What a pity that Logos, which in Plato 
means the ‘‘ Spirit of Reason,”’ and nowadays might be rendered 
the “* Spirit of Truth and Right,” should be translated ‘“‘ Word,” 
a secondary meaning of Logos in that context, and meaningless 
to the average reader.) ‘* And the Logos was God. All things 
were made by Him (literally ‘through it’), &c.” And in 
accordance with that Logos I endeavour or ought to endeavour 
to live. This perhaps is perilously near the Categorical 
Imperative of Kant, and in the eyes of an Anglo-Catholic 
might be regarded as Paganism. But I cannot help feeling 
that certain dogmas of Christianity have done their work, and 
that Christianity will be none the poorer when they have 
gradually gone out of fashion. Consciences are too tender 
for development in religious thought to be rapid. To take 
the two principal dogmas : 


(1) The Virgin Birth. Despite verses which have crept 
into the Gospels, the Apostles never seem to have preached 
this. The Gospel genealogies trace our Lord’s descent 
to Joseph alone. There is no reference to it in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. What bearing has it on our spiritual lives? Is 
not the weight attached to this dogma, especially in Southern 
Europe, due to the fact that dwellers on the Mediterranean 
had always worshipped a woman—Ashtaroth, the Queen of 
the Seas, or Aphrodite, who sprang from the foam, and those 
who formulated early Christianity sought to substitute for this 
the worship of His mother? An Irishman, recalling his 
early days in some recent publication, remembered a lullaby 
of his mother’s, in which sweet Mary who calms the waves was 
introduced. 


(2) The Empty Tomb, the evidence as to which has been 
accepted (professedly) by leaders of the Church. Do we all 
when we recite the Creeds honestly believe in the resurrection 
of the body ? 


Another doctrine which few in the present day understand, 
and still fewer find to have a bearing on their lives, is that of 
Redemption. The substitution of one creature for the sins 
or shortcomings of another was common enough in ancient 
history, and survived even in our own. The Old Testament 
** reeks ’’ with human sacrifice long after the times of Abraham 
and Jephthah, and the Mosaic law which prescribed animals 
or birds never shrank from the idea of a victim for our personal 
transgressions. No man today would be allowed, if it were 
possible, to bear the punishment of another, and no one 
has read unmoved of one who did in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. 

But unorthodox as my views at present may be, neither 
I, nor the thousands of educated men who think much as I 
do when they turn their minds to the subject, desire to see 
the Church disestablished in this country, with religious 
observance parcelled out among contending sects. The 
Establishment recognises as Christians those who revere the 
preaching and self-sacrifice of the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
and who in taking part in public worship breathe the historic 
atmosphere which under progressive revelation has linked 
His times and His teaching with our own. The Perfect Man 
is declared in one of the Creeds to be Perfect God. And 
mankind was exhorted by Him in the Sermon on the Mount 
to be perfect even as God was perfect, as if the aim was not 
beyond human attainment. SEPTUAGENARIAN, 
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MR. GLADSTONE 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


As the years recede, the position of Mr. Gladstone in English 
history becomes most clear; there is more general agreement 
about the nature of his genius, and discriminating respect for 
the range and immensity of his work. In England at least the 
time is gone by when the young men thought it clever to laugh 
at political liberalism. The smart and slick studies of Victorian 
figures written fifteen or twenty years ago are now oddly out 
of fashion, and it needs an effort of memory, on re-reading them, 
to remember why they could ever have had even a temporary 
success. It should have been obvious at the time that the 
writers who had their clever fun with the Victorians were really 
living in a world of books, and that they were amusing themselves 
not with the politicians, or soldiers or men of affairs, but with 
their biographers. The biographers were for the most part 
fair game ; probably no age has suffered more than the age-of 
Peel and Gladstone from the tediousness and long-winded 
banality of three-volume Lives. The history of the men who 
ruled and fought in British India is a good example of this 
deadening process of hagiography. Here is subject-matter as 
interesting and exciting and often more varied, than the history 
of the English seamen of the sixteenth century, but the interest 
lies buried under these ponderous literary tombstones. 

In this respect Mr. Gladstone has been more fortunate than 
most of his great contemporaries. Morley’s Life of Gladstone 
is a panegyric, but a panegyric written by an author not given 
to emotional outbursts, a cool and ironic observer, and for all 
his affection, more ready to admire qualities of intellect than 
of heart. Even after these years it is difficult for a biographer 
of Mr. Gladstone to compete with John Morley. The measure 
of Dr. Eyck’s success may be judged by the difference between 
the reproduction of Millais’ portrait of Mr. Gladstone at the 
beginning of his book and the sharper and more sensitive re- 
production of the same picture in the frontispiece to the second 
volume of Morley’s Life. Dr. Eyck has written a quiet and 
sober book, and, in spite of a good many minor slips, a careful 
book ; but there is not much distinction about it. The transla- 
tion is excellent; the text, except for an odd mistake in the title 
of Chapter V, reads as though it had been written in English ; 
yet a translator cannot make a good book out of an *‘ uninspired ” 
narrative. On the other hand, it would be unfair not to call 
attention to the advantages of Dr. Eyck’s method. He does 
not strain after cheap effects, or try to defend paradoxical or 
doctrinaire views. He is more fair to Disraeli than to 
Palmerston, and less than fair to Queen Victoria, but in general 
his judgement is solid and well-founded. Indeed Dr. Eyck is 
mainly content to check and reaffirm the views of his prede- 
cessors ; the trouble is that the ground has already been well- 
trodden and that many writers have given us this same 
narrative. The story of Gordon; the story of Parnell; the 
last years ; the tragic moment of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation ; 
the funeral in Westminster Abbey, with two future kings 
as pall-bearers; or, many years earlier, the visit to Naples, 
the speeches about the Bulgarian atrocities. 

There is room for a new survey of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
career, if the material is taken from sources other than printed 
biographies and memoirs or looked at from a new angle of 
view. The history of the Liberal Party—the working of the 
party machine, the direct and indirect effects upon English 
social development of Mr. Gladstone’s concentration on 
Ireland have not yet been examined in detail. The Irish 











Gladstone. By Erich Eyck. Translated from the German by 
Bernard Miall. (Allen and Unwin. 1§s.) 


question itself has not found a great historian, and this historian, 
if and when he appears, will not content himself with the 
dramatic side of events or with the record of the Irish Party 
in the House of Commons. It is also possible to write the lig 
of Mr. Gladstone in terms of the political and socia! movemeny 
which he did not understand as well as in terms of the par 
liamentary conflict of which he was a master. One might explain 
why men like William Morris, not far removed in age from 
Mr. Gladstone’s own generation, should have given up th 
Liberal Party in despair after the Liberal success at the poll 
in 1880. Some men gave up Liberalism because they had 
read Marx, or because they had read other men who had read 
Marx. William Morris could never read Marx, and did no 
make the attempt to understand him even at second-hand, 
Yet he ruled out of account the political views which Liberals 
like Mr. Gladstone or Lord Acton came near ‘to identifying 
with religion, and in the dream-world of News from Nowhere 
the Houses of Parliament (not merely because Morris disliked 
the perpendicular revival in architecture) were used as a munis 
cipal garden store. 

There are other questions which a biographer of Mr, 
Gladstone might raise, even in a one-volume book. A decade 
or two ago it was often said that political oratory was dead, 
Political oratory is dangerously alive, though its successes 
are greatest in the countries which have given up free institutions, 
and the chosen instrument of democratic government has now 
been turned against democracy. An Englishman, listening 
recently to the broadcast of one of Herr Hitler’s speeches, 
could not avoid contrasting the German orator’s clumsy 
narration of statistics for hours on end with Mr. Gladstone's 
handling of similar matters in his budget speeches. Whatis 
the difference between the oratory of dictators and the speeches 
of statesmen in free countries 2? What was the effect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s immense power over words upon his audience? 
Dr. Eyck tells us again and again that competent judges were 
amazed at Mr. Gladstone’s virtuosity; but one would 
like to know, in more detail, what were the results of these 
speeches in forming or changing opinion at long range ; above 
all, one wants to enquire what was the effect of Mr. Gladstone’ 
oratory upon the speaker himself. 

It is important to remember that Mr. Gladstone was not 
merely the son of a successful business man, free to give his 
attention to politics because his father provided him witha 
comfortable fortune. There was a time when he risked the 
greater part of this fortune and spent month after month of hard 
work in saving from bankruptcy a large industrial concem 
belonging to his wife’s family. The history of this incursion 
into practical affairs of profit and loss might well be told # 
length, since Mr. Gladstone’s fame is likely to rest as much upon 
his financial and administrative genius as upon his insight into 
the Irish question. Mr. Gladstone’s budget speeches and his 
attacks upon the Jéger-de-main of Disraeli as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer repay close study. The style of these speeches dots 
not encourage short quotations. Mr. Gladstone could mak 
epigrams, though few of them are remembered except the 
judgement upon the rule of the Neapolitan Bourbons as “the 
negation of God erected into a system of government ” of the 
wish (already expressed in the same terms by Stratford Cat 
ning) to turn the Turks ‘bag and baggage ” out of Europ; 
but the long speeches on tea, paper, and the income tax show! 
sustained power and mastery which can find an explanati 
only in the phrase guia nominor leo, 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


: Legal Deposit of Books. By R. C. B, Partridge- 
a | og hae. Cag 18s.) i 
p the crowd of recent books which are often little more 
than rehashings of old ones, it is a pleasure to light on one 
which really enlarges the domain of knowledge. How many 
people, for instance, know that in accordance with a proclama- 
tion of July 1st, 1912, copies of the Uganda Herald are sent 
regularly to the British Museum ? Sull fewer, perhaps, could 
tell us the exact legal claims of the National Library of Wales 
on the publishing fraternity. On these and scores of other 

oints Mr. Partridge’s work is a mine of accurate information. 

Most of us are aware that a copy of every book issued has 
to be sent to the British Museum, to three Universities, and 
to the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh; . Mr. Partridge 
teaches us how this system began, what obstacles it encoun- 
tered, how Parliament dealt with it, and the present state of 
law and practice with regard to it in every part of the Empire, 
from Antigua to Trengganu and the Virgin Islands. It is 
rarely that one Comes across so thorough a piece of research. 

There was no law enforcing this system, or rather trying 
to enforce it, until 1662. But as early as 1610 Thomas Bodley 
had persuaded, by what means is not known, the Stationers’ 
Company to provide his Library with a copy of every book 
printed by members of the company. Earlier still, in France, 
by the Montpellier Ordinance of Francis I, every printer was 
ordered, under heavy penalties, to forward a copy of every 
book he printed to the Royal Library at Blois. Francis was 
led to issue this decree by his desire to pose at once as an 
Augustus and a Maecenas. The object of our Act of 1662 
was different. By ordaining that one copy of every book 
should be sent to the Royal Library, to Oxford, and to Cam- 
bridge, and this before publication, the sponsors of the Act 
hoped to exercise a censorship similar to that of the defunct 
Star Chamber, and to keep a watch over seditious and blas- 
phemous publications. 

This Act roused the printers and publishers to fury ; and the 
history of the next two centuries is largely one of war between 
them and the Libraries. Act after Act was passed to force 
the printers to comply, and all were met with vigorous passive 
resistance. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford wrote to his brother 
of Cambridge, pointing out how the printers had “ of late got 
atrick to conceal their names, the more to puzzle and create 
trouble to us. It will be requisite that both you and we should 
each of us employ our several attorneys to sollicite the busin- 
ese.” But the opposition continued ; the attorneys solicited 
invain. The story is familiar of Bentley’s discovery that the 
Acts had been systematically evaded. As Royal Librarian 
he set to work with his usual energy, and extorted nearly a 
thousand volumes. Calling on his friend Mr. Bennett, “‘ not 
questioning but he would very readily comply,” he was 
answered very pertly : ‘‘ he knew not what right the Parliament 
had to give away any man’s property; that he hoped the 
Company of Stationers would refuse ; and more to this pur- 
pose.” 

The printers had certainly some grounds for complaint when, 
in 1709, the number of copies demanded was increased to 
nine. As four of these were for the Scottish Universities, it 
may well be that this Act intensified the unpopularity of the 
Union of the two realms. The quarrel went on, with varying 
fortunes, but with undiminished vivacity, down to our own 
times. Panizzi was as energetic as Bentley, and as unpopular. 
Irate Welsh publishers wrote letters to him in their own lan- 
guage, hoping to annoy him. | Panizzi, it is said, was urged to 
answer them in Italian. One English publisher, writing to 
The Times, stuck to the vernacular; ‘Sir, in the name of a 
sorely-tried section of the community, I ask who is this d——d 
Italian.” The dispute may not even yet have been decided. 
The British Museum Act, 22 and 23 Geo. V, which is the 
twenty-ninth catalogued by Mr. Partridge (apart from fifty 
dealing with the Dominions and Dependencies), may be far 
from the last. 

There is much to be said on both sides, and still more has 
been said. All sorts of points have been raised. If the public 
wants copies of all books to be preserved, why does not the 
public consent to pay for them? The answer is that if pub- 
lishers cannot contrive to pass on the cost to the public, they 
a unique among tradesmen. Again, if one copy must be 
Preserved, then, as the fiery Dr. Coxe, Bodleian Librarian, 
temarked, several must be preserved ; for at any time a library 


AMI 


may be robbed, cheated, or burnt down. Who has not heard 
of the Cottonian fire of 1731, from which Beowulf only just 
emerged, with much more than the smell of fire on it, and from 
which Bentley, in nightgown and wig, narrowly escaped with 
the Alexandrine Codex under his arm? But the decisive 
argument is that which Sir Frederic Kenyon notes in his 
Preface. Publishers need new books, and how can new books 
be written unless there are old ones to be pillaged ? 

This work may be confidently recommended to students of 
human ‘nature, to those who like curious and out-of-the-way 
facts, and to the smaller but enthusiastic class of persons who 
love to pore over dates; original documents, and the most 
crabbed and repetitive of statutes, ordinances, and judgements. 


E. E. Kecetrt. 


WAR AND THE SOCIALIST 


War and Democracy. Edited by E. F. M. Durbin and George 
E. G. Catlin. (Kegan Paul. tos. 6d.) 

THIS impressive symposium concerning the origins of war and 
the way to prevent it emanates from a group of Labour publi- 
cists in their early thirties of whom and from whom we shall 
assuredly hear much in the future. Five out of the six political 
contributors (they are supplemented by Dr. Bowlby, a formidable 
psychologist) have been or are Labour Parliamentary candidates 
and are expected at Westminster before long. The sixth is 
Mr. Jay, Financial Editor of the Daily Herald and author of 
the most solid all-round work on Socialism produced by a 
member of his generation. ‘In the book under review, the 
talented troupe reveals plenty of the academic quality that 
won them all, I think, First-Class Honours at Oxford or (in 
one case) London University ; certainly they make an aston- 
ishing number of recondite points in astonishingly simple and 
agreeable language. 

The collective enterprise, then, succeeds. But it succeeds 
through the sheer individual merit of the separate contribu- 
tions, not through any scientific co-ordination or artistic unity. 
The editing, indeed, is so fantastic as to be justified only by an 
apparently accidental success. Mr. Durbin (assisted, perhaps 
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VERY year illness or accident leaves thousands 

of families to face the world alone. In most 
cases they are not well provided for. Few men 
are in a position to put aside money enough to 
maintain their dependants at a satisfactory standard 
of living in the event of death. It is only fair to 
your family and to yourself that you place this 
burden on broader shoulders. 

Consider the 


‘SAFEGUARD’ PLAN 


which provides a guaranteed income of 
£3, £6 or £9 per week tax free for a 
period of years after your death and a 
cash sum, if desired, when the income 
commences. When the annual income 
ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 
or £3,000 is made. If you survive the 
period of your family responsibilities it 
can be arranged for the cash sum to be 
payable to you. 
An enquiry for full details and for an illustration suited to 
your own circumstances wll cost you nothing; rest assured 
you will incur no obligation by doing so. 
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even inspired, by Dr. Bowlby) occupies 153 pages in explaining 
the psychological origins of ‘‘ persona! aggressiveness ”’: and 
showing how “personal aggressiveness’? may emerge in 
national bellicosity and war. Having developed an ingenious 
argument with clarity and weight, Mr. Durbin becomes naively 
ambiguous on the vital question how far wars are in practice 
caused by national bellicosity at all; how far, in other words, 
they can really be explained in terms of the General Goering 
mentality ; how far, therefore, the removal of personal aggres- 
siveness would substantially reduce their number. To give 
only an instance of what Mr. Durbin fails to cover, how do 
wars of independence fit into his scheme ? 

Mr. Ivor Thomas takes 53 pages to provide us with an 
admirable text book of international history from 1815 to 
1914, and only 9 pages to set out some conclusions precariously 
related to the narrative preceding them but brilliantly sugges- 
tive in their topical bearing. 

Mr. Jay is as readable as ever, but in other respects is a far 
cruder, far more juvenile, figure than in his book, The Socialist 
Case. He sees ‘‘ Nationalism ”’ as a concept originally evolved 
by capitalism as a counterblast to socialist propaganda, but 
in this event turning round to torment and ruin its creator. 
Where all the authors are broadly anti-Marxist and especially 
opposed to the Marxist doctrine that capitalism inevitably 
begets war, Mr. Jay carries his anti-Marxism to the wildest 
lengths of all. Yet his own argument presents many of the 
features of a Marxist caricature. The real case against modern 
Marxist literature is that no Marxist has proved competent 
to develop Marxist thought about Imperialism beyond the Lenin- 
ist stage. After all Lenin’s Jmperialism was written in the early 
days of the War before the publication of most of the vital 
information. But Mr. Jay and his colleagues would do well, 
before they resume the attack, to read through once again that 
unsurpassed anticipation and ask themselves how much 
of it is actually wrong. They would do better work in modern- 
ising than in denouncing it. Mr. Jay’s 32 pages are more or 
Jess on the same scale as the 20 or so in which Mr. Fraser states 
(extremely well) the orthodox Labour case for collective 
security against Pacifism, throwing, incidentally, new light on 
the changes that Pacifist theory has recently undergone. It 


WILLI FRISCHAUER’S 


TWILIGHT 
In VIENNA 


Vernon Bartiett writes : 
“Tt explains as no other 
book I have seen what this 
after-war history of Austria 


has meant. Very interesting 
indeed.” 


12s. 6d. net 
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only takes Mr. Crossman, however, 28: pages -to dispose yj; 
masterly condensation of all the great ‘international Ay 
the hour, carrying much learning lightly on many subjects e 
some ignorance very heavily on the subject of Ireland. 
Finally we are treated to 53 pages of playful Ponderogiti 
from Mr. Catlin. ‘‘ Much of what is written above must be 
spitting for the Marx-Stalinists, je m’en fiche. One Died 
peace to Stalin” is one of his gems. ‘“‘ Mr. Pollitt, for Whom 
as a person I entertain genuine respect” is another. Bu 
his learning, if occasionally paraded with inelegant Ostentation, j 
still, in Macaulay’s phrase, ‘‘ massive, precious and splendid ” 
His sincerity is manifest and, when he forgets to be smart 
his eloquence is moving. , 
For all its curious editing or lack of it, the book as a Whole 
bears striking witness to the vitality of democratic socialist 
thought at the moment. It will be interesting to see if any 
school of Conservative intellectuals, young or old, feels capable 
of taking up the gauntlet here thrown down with so much 
shrewdness and spirit. FRANK PAKENHAM, 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 
The Necessity of Freedom. By Douglas Jerrold. (Sheed ang 
Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

““T have a most zealous esteem and reverence for the constitutiog 

of government ; and I believe it to be so excellently poised that jf 
the least branch of the prerogative be torn off or parted with, the 
subject suffers by it, and his right impaired. And I am as much 
troubled when the crown exceeds its just limits and think its Pree 
rogative hurt by it.”’ 
No one who comes to study Mr. Jerrold’s latest book cay 
fail to be struck by its likeness to those words of the first 
Earl of Clarendon. There is the same Toryism—the same 
system of historic attitudes—the same respect for the social 
order, and the same distaste for rebellion. But there is als 
the same caution lest Caesar should encroach on matters 
outside Caesar’s province. 

The Necessity of Freedom might well have had as its title 
Christianity and Politics, since the subject matter is a study 
of the relationship of the Christian faith with the contem- 
porary political and. social order. Following the path of 
Mr. Christopher Dawson, Mr. Jerrold takes us back to the time 
when Europe was also Christendom, and shows us that our 
modern life rests upon what is left of that colossal Christian 
experiment which culminated in the mediaeval summa, and 
which, when broken up, has continued to affect the minds 
of all men in ways they hardly dream. When the Middl 
Ages fell, its mind did not disappear all at once. Pieces of 
it were seized by succeeding ages, and when the Christian 
supremacy began to fail; the religious mind of man was forced 
into accepting some other architectonic device. This device 
was Humanism. Classical Humanism, romantic Humanism, 
and materialistic and sceptical Humanism successively came 
upon men to act in the place of the Christian religion. Today 
the ‘“‘modern mind” welters in a confusion of humanisms, 
with a more or less faint awareness that the Christian Faith 
is still surviving. A Kantian morality of ‘‘ each man his 
own law,” a Rousseauite religious myth of democracy, 4 
parity of truth and falsehood, justice and injustice, good 
and evil, and a prostituted and debased Darwinism ordered 
towards the attestation of the “law” of Progress are the 
chief ingredients of the ‘‘modern” summa against which 
Mr. Jerrold wars. The arrival of a Caesarist Fascism reared 
upon the Hobbesian naturalism offends him just as much 
as other political naturalisms. He answers the Caesarist 
as Clarendon answered his King. ‘“‘ If you were to command 
me to withdraw my affection and reverence for the Church, 
I could not obey you.” This made the King love Clarendon 
the better. Would that the appeals made by Christians 1 
the new Caesarists were as successful ! 

Mr. Jerrold conceives of freedom as a spiritual faculty 
given to men whereby they may choose means towards ends. 
This gives to the problem of freedom a teleological treatment 
which is rare in these days when men prefer to ask all sorts 
of other questions except the one, ‘‘ What is this for?” The 
teleological treatment went out of fashion some five hundred 

years ago, but there are signs that it is returning. But only 
when there exists some supreme ethic and metaphysic © 
which men can give their assent will it return in full measur. 
In defiance of this the “modern mind” sees truth to le 
either in the sum total of opinions, or in sheer number, oF ® 
“the consensus’ of opinions,” or in the Cartesian “< cleat 
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WALLENSTEIN 


Soldier under Saturn 
FRANCIS WATSON 


* Admirable.” Times Literary Supplement. ‘ An eloquent, impressive, 

and eminently readable biography.’ Punch. * For the general reader 

this is a superb historical study.” Glasgow Herald. * A book to 

enjoy. The writing is beautiful . . . it opens windows and blows 

away dust all the time, and we end realising, as we do not from most 

books, not so much the where and the how, but the why.’ 
The Observer. Copiously illustrated. 15s, net 


THE CARNIVAL 


Frederic Prokosch 
Mr. Prokosch has won such celebrity with his two novels, The Asiatics 
and The Seven Who Fled that his admirers may forget that he is a 
poet of whose earlier work the Adelphi wrote ‘it places him in 
the forefront of contemporary poets.’ His new book of verse is 
certain to extend his reputation. 5s. net 


» WILLIAM FAULKNER The Unvanguished 


‘Exceedingly brilliant.’ Frank Swinnerton in The Observer. * If the 
twentieth century is to be remembered for nothing else, at least it will 
have witnessed the growth of an American literature.’ The Times. 
* There is no better writer in America.’ New Statesman. 7s. 6d. net 


IN THE FINE SUMMER WEATHER 


Catharine Whitcomb 


‘Miss Whitcomb has a rare and delicate talent for conveying the 
pure, quiet colours of happiness. Beautifully written.” The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, By the author of I'l] Mourn You Later. 7s. 6d. net 


POEMS 
C, H. Peacock 


Although this is the first collection of poems which Mr. Peacock has 
published, his name is already familiar through his contributions to 
the more responsible papers. He has an eye and a sense of words 
which are entirely his own, and an integrity of feeling which will earn 
him respect from those who care for poetry. 3s. 6d. net 
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idea,” which permits the human soul to attain easily the most 
sublime truths. An amalgam of Cartesian optimism and 
Kantian scepticism gives the strange product of the modern 
who believes nothing unless he can be clearly sure, and who 
has a naive faith in the theory of Progress, or the gaucherie 
of the Christian Social Gospel. : 

One may feel that Mr. Jerrold is fighting a rearguard action, 
and that he feels likewise. But the Christian is used to this 
sort of battle, and so is a Tory like Mr. Jerrold. Then again, 
the rearguard is composed of some good troops, among whom 
is Mr. T. S. Eliot, who has warned us of the attempt to “‘ form 
a civilised but non-Christian mentality,” and to many who 
read this grand defence of the Christian Faith in the world, 
it will come as an attack upon the Laodicean attitude which 
has already been attacked. If the Christian accepts as he 
ought the Augustinian antithesis between the earthly and 
the divine cities, he must not permit himself to assume that 
between the two there is no actual and necessary assimilation. 
If the politician wishes to continue with politics, he must 
realise that he cannot have the sense of politics without the 
prior, specific and self-sufficient sense of something else. 

H. W. J. Epwarps. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FUHRER 


Wallenstein: Soldier under Saturn. By Francis Watson. 
(Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 


THE appearance of this masterly biography is well-timed. 
Each day sees a sharpening of the focus with which attention 
is directed to Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten minority, to 
the antithesis of Teuton and Slav, to the further possibilities 
of the Fiihrerprinzip in reshaping the destinies of a continent, 
until even the most insular of Englishmen have been moved 
to a profound interest in racial antipathies and aspirations 
that once seemed foreign and remote. Against surprise or 
disillusionment 1n these matters even an elementary knowledge 
of the European past may provide a preventive. Mr. Watson, 
while limiting himself to the historical aspect of his subject, 
has given us a brilliant study of the possibilities and limitations 
of leadership in a central Europe subjected to a process cf 
devastation comparable with that of the Ice Age. Here, for 
perhaps the first time in English, we have a vivid picture 
of what Germany and Bohemia experienced in the Thirty 
Years’ War, a war unique in this respect, that it did not havea 
single one of the redeeming features commonly attributed to 
armed conflict, for it was fought on no coherent question of 
principle ; none of its battles decided anything very definite, 
and massacre and famine became endemic like disease. The 
Thirty Years’ War never has had, and probably never will have, 
a great or even a readablé historian, nor have the economic 
interpreters of history yet succeeded in showing that this 
war was influenced, either in its cause or progress, by those 
material factors which provide such an acceptable explanation 
of events. We are reduced to the belief that this, the meanest 
and most miserable of all wars, was a confused welter of racial 
and religious hatred. The view sounds old-fashioned, but 
readers of Mr. Watson’s biography will see that there is good 
authority to support it. 

From the welter only three men stand out clearly—Richelieu, 
the schemer ; Gustavus Adolphus, the idealist; and Wallen- 
stein, the condottiere who believed in destiny. Of these, 
Wallenstein alone was ‘‘ made ” by the war. He had magnetic 
qualities of leadership. He was above all the prejudices of his 
time except astrology. He made war pay for itself, and enriched 
himself with the profits; he also made war professional and 
armies unsectarian, ending the old democracy of the Lands- 
knechts and preparing the way for the unified control and 
organisation of modern times. At first a godsend to a reactionary 
and impecunious emperor, he became an overpowerful and 
dangerous employee, dangerous because the hopes of Bohemia 
and possibly of Protestant Germany came to be centred in 
this, the most enigmatic of Czechs. Of the plots in which 
his name was used we shall probably never know the truth 3. 
his career, while abounding in proofs of strategical insight, 
does not suggest that he indulged in clear-cut political vision, 
and the astrologers appear to have supplied him with little 
more than the approximate date of his death. When he received 
his dismissal by an appeal to his army and a challenge to his 
emperor, he let loose the enmity of the motley hosts who 
distrusted him not for what he had done, but for what he 


SS 


might do. ‘He had thrown down the gauntlet. Jesuits and 
Capuchins, Spaniards, Italians and Bavarians knocked their 
heads together in the rush to pick it up.” 

Wallenstein has been avoided by the modern biographer 
because the subject requires a knowledge not only of German 
but of Czech historical literature. Mr. Watson is well-equipped 
for his task, and his sources are much more extensive than the 
footnotes or even the bibliography would suggest. There 
is nothing impressionist here; on the contrary, there ig ah 
intensiveness and actuality in many of the sentences which 
suggests both intimate knowledge and restraint. The illustra. 
tions are all good and unhackneyed. But, though it is a good 
book, it is not an easy one. The detail is often too close-pa 
The chapters have no titles such as might help the reader 
through the maze. Dates are few and far between, .so tha 
when a month is mentioned, one may not know what year js 
referred to, unless a careful count has been kept. The truth jy 
that the technique of modern biography, while intended tp 
spare the reader, may make a bigger demand on his attention 
than the old-fashioned book, with its chapter headings, foot-notes 
and dates. But the reader who perseveres will find it worth 
while. Davip Oge, 


A COUNTRY HAMPER 


Without Knowing Mr. Walkley. Personal memories by Edith 
Olivier. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) ; 


WRITING reminiscences is an art all its own. It is not the same 
as autobiography. The autobiographer is concerned primarily 
and deliberately with himself. If he is foreign and unreserved, 
he lays bare the secrets of his heart ; if he is English and gentle 
manly, he details the events of his career. But the reminiscor— 
is there such a word ?—is not self-centred. He is merely out to 
tell such things of interest as, in the course of his life, he has 
seen and heard. He is not confessing, but conversing, conversing 
agreeably with a stranger. Autobiography no doubt calls for 
more serious qualities, for a deeper insight and sincerity and 
sense of form. An autobiography should be an organic struc- 
ture; reminiscences are a compilation; a hamper, in which 
ham and jam and apples and ginger are packed together in 
miscellaneous profusion. All the same, to judge by results, 
packing such a hamper is as difficult as organising a confession, 
More difficult : for while most autobiographies have something 
interesting in them, the average of reminiscences is dreary 
indeed. Who does not know them, those weighty, empty, 
expensive tomes, written by retired diplomats, or aged court 
ladies; where the commonplace triviality of the matter is 
only equalled by the commonplace verbosity with which it is 
expressed ? Such books are merely the talk of bores, fixed 
horribly and for ever in print. 


Not so Miss Olivier’s. Perhaps I am prejudiced in its favour. 
For in it she refers to me with undeserved kindness. Yet I 
do not think Iam. For I did not come upon the passage about 
myself till I was two-thirds through the book. And though I 
was as pleased by it as a vain man can be, Without Knowing 
Mr. Walkley had already enchanted me. Indeed, I found its 
first half the most interesting and delightful. What precisely 
gives her book its power to hold one is hard to define. Over the 
life of a country lady during the last fifty years, Miss Olisi r’s 
talk flits as spontaneous and zig-zag as a butterfly in a garden. 
Now we are in Wilkes’ Rectory observing her arrange her 
father, the awe-inspiring Rector’s, specimen roses on a summer 
morning, now we watch the servants ‘‘ smelling the dining- 
room chairs ” in the solemn ritual of family prayers: then we 
are off to the village to listen to the surprising talk of Old Mrs. 
Musselwhite—‘‘ I only like good books” she says “‘ about 
God and Death ’—now peering to trace by the light of a match 
the inscription on a faded florid Tudor tomb, come upon at 
twilight at the end of a day’s sight-seeing, now thrilled by some 
mysterious local legend of the supernatural. Miss Olivier 
seems to write with no plan: out she tumbles the contents of 
her hamper with indeterminate generosity. Yet—we afe 
never bored, however often we have to change the focus of 
attention. 

Conscious art, surely, must be responsible for this. It is, 
first of all she is master of the art of selection. What she 
chooses to remember is always pretty, or amusing, or dramatic, 
or historically interesting. Often it is all four. She also writes 
extremely well; in a fresh colloquial informed style. rising 
beauty, when something beautiful is her subject. But above 
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THIS WEEK’S NEW FABER BOOKS 





Edinburgh 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
& FRANCIS BAMFORD 





Without Knowing 
Mr. Walkley 


personal memoirs of 


EDITH OLIVIER 





% Edinburgh, of all cities in Great Britain, stands today 
as the last stronghold of romance. As Mr. Sitwell and 
Mr. Bamford bring to life the kings and beggars, martyrs 
and murderers, queen and witches, and the ordinary men 
and women who have helped to mould her soul, we catch 
the essential spirit that is hers. With 16 collotype 
illustrations, 12 6 


% One of the most delightful memoirs we have published. 
No more delicious. picture has ever been drawn of country 
life in late Victorian days, and no less interesting are 
Miss Olivier’s portraits of such friends as Lewis Carroll. 
* The reader loves reading it—an achievement.’— Observer. 
‘A most beguiling book.’—Daily Telegraph. . * Wholly 
delightful.’—Daily Mail. ‘ Altogether a charming book.’ 
— Evening Standard, With 16 illustrations, 126 


JAMES TAIT BLACK MEMORIAL PRIZE WINNER © 


Off in a Boat 
NEIL M. GUNN 





Social Interest: A 
Challenge to Mankind 
ALFRED ADLER 





Arthur Rimbaud 
ENID STARKIE 





Just Back from 


Germany 
jJ. A. COLE 





The Mott Family in 


France 
DONALD MOFFAT 





High Meadows 
ALISON UTTLEY 








Supply in Modern War 
LIEUT.-COL. G. C. SHAW 





%& Mr. Gunn, author of Vorning Tide, recently tore prudence 
to shreds, threw up his Civil Service job, bought a 27-foot, 
boat, and took to a life of adventure. Mr. Guin’s genius 
for description makes this a dangerously exhilarating book 
for those who are still unwillingly in harness, With 
32 illustrations, 10 6 


% The recent death of the great Austrian psychologist, 
Dr. Adler, has robbed the world of one of its most original 
and powerful minds. In this last testament, a vigorous 
and impressive re-statement of his fundamental ideas, he 
shows how our present-day burdens are the result of the 
lack of a thorough social education, 10 6 


%* The first comprehensive book in English on perhaps 
the most original poet of the nineteenth century. Rimbaud 
had one of the strangest and most romantic careers in the 
whole of history, and Miss Starkie gives a particularly 
full account of his amazing life in the Levant and 
Abyssinia as trader and explorer, Illustrated. 15,- 


%*& Mr. Cole has just returned from Germany and his book 
has been rushed through the press in record time. If 
you have been unable to go.to Germany yourself, this 
straightforward and unbiassed account of what he saw anc 
heard is the next best thing. ‘ I do not think I have read 
any book about Germany under the Nazis which gave me 
so clear or so amusing or so unprejudiced a_ picture. — 
Reynolds News. 8.6 


% The Motts and their adventures in France have been 
one of the most popular features in the whole history of 
the New Yorker. * Cannot fail to be weleomed here with 
warm appreciation—more real knowledge of France than 


from a dozen books.’-——Times Literary Supplement. — 7,6 


%* ‘ There is in this book something I can only eall poctic 
reality, and to read it is like looking at a Cotman or « 
Constable, that is, to hold in one’s hands for a moment 
the living, loving beauty which lies in the deep summer 
meadows. ‘To call it good is an impertinence “—Timne 
and Tide, 8,6 


% At the present stage in the modernization and mechaniza- 
tion of our own army this book has exceptional relevance. 
‘One of the five or six really important military books 
written during the last 20 years.’-—MAJOR-GENERAL J, F.C. 
FULLER. * Fills a long-standing gap in military literature.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 12,6 
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all her book attracts by reason of the personality behind it. 
After all, however reserved the author may be, in reminiscences 
it is the personality that counts: the average memoir is dull 
because its writer is dull. Miss Olivier’s gay unexpected 
humour, her delicate curious fancy, her sense of mystery, 
the spectral past, her homely appreciation of the imaginative, 
her imaginative appreciation of the homely, her zest for life 
which makes her equally excited by village theatricals and the 
King’s funeral, by the habits of a woman’s college at Oxford, 
the confessions of a land girl who has ‘* got into trouble,” and 
the conversation of Mr. Osbert Sitwell, all these blend together 
to flood her book with an odd gleaming shifting light, that makes 
all it touches charming. Now and again, it may be, her enthu- 
siasm for her friends leads her to expatiate on their characters 
too fully for those readers not personally acquainted with them. 
But I do not think so; and anyway it happens very seldom. 
Most of the hamper is universally delicious : it is big, and one 
longs for it to be bigger. Davip CECcIL. 


A GUIDE-BOOK TO ROUMANIA 


Roumanian Journey. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 


It must be a matter for marvel to anyone conversant with 
modern conditions of publishing that Messrs. Batsford and 
Company have been able to produce Roumanian Journey 
at a price very little in excess of an ordinary novel. Here 
you have a 50,000 word essay by the best possible man for 
the task, 96 pages of photographs, mostly by Mr. A. Coster 
and Mr. Richard Wyndham, and three or four coloured 
plates which will no doubt increase the book’s popularity 
with all but the fastidious. In the circumstances it seems 
churlish to complain, but I do feel that a list of illustrations 
might have been included (at the expense, if necessary, of the 
painting opposite page 59) and the advertisement omitted from 
the page between the half-title and title. This seems to 
me an example of bad manners in publishing. To bind 
up a list at the end of the book, though undesirable, has prece- 
dents of antiquity, but to intrude into the book itself is an 
impertinence to its distinguished author. At times, too, the 
collaboration between author and illustrators seems to have 
been incomplete ; the text does not always explain the pictures, 
nor the pictures illustrate the text. Both, however, are 
admirable and the book, as it stands, is astonishing value for 
money. 

It is, I believe, the first artistic guide-book to the country 
to appear in English. Mr. Sitwell courteously affirms that 
** everyone has heard of Sinaia.” I wonder. For most of us 
Roumania has lain outside our travels ; it is not on the aesthetic 
Grand Tour; it is too civilised to tempt the adventurous. 
We know it as the home of Count Dracula and Dr. Kommer, 
as a place of Iron Guards and active Royalty. The popular 
Press has declared it Ruritanian and dismissed it. The 
reader of Mr. Sitwell’s book has the pleasure of coming to 
it in the mood of curiosity which possessed the author. 

As I have said above, he was the best possible man for his 
task. Good travelling is a question of aesthetic digestion. 
Some travellers start life with a voracious appetite and soon 
sicken. In early youth they look about them, gorge glut- 
twonously and thrive; their first travel books are full of amiable 
gusto. Then they begin to put on weight and develop a 
coated palate; after a time the more delicate flavours become 
indetéctible to them and they can taste only the overspiced 
and gamey. Other travellers work like professional Tea- 
tasters. They swallow nothing, and preserve their powers of 
discernment at the expense of their own growth. Mr. Sitwell 
rs very rare in being able to assimilate huge and regular aesthetic 
banquets without a qualm. 

He has also the rare quality of being able to write the kind 
of book which is needed. He can be as discursive, poetic, 
personal, satirical, macabre as anyone else when he wants to 
be, but he does not feel the fatal itch of exhibiting all his 
talents all the time. Roumanian Journey is practical and 
even prosaic. Its object—or so it seems to me—is to suggest 
to his fellow countrymen that Roumania is worth a visit 
and to be of service to them when they go there. It is a guide- 
book written by a traveller who knows just where guide-books 
usually let one down. He keeps himself and his travelling 
companions austerely in the background. His theme is the 
country itself, its aspect and sound and smejl. He eschews 
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politics, with the result that his book will be of value long after 
the particular combinations of Danubian Powers which €XCite 
notice today. It should have the affect of redirecting some of 
the Salzburg-Venice tourist traffic into a new and interesti 
quarter. EVELYN Wavgy, 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CARICATURE 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires preserved in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings inthe British Museum, 
Vol. VI, 1784-1792. By Mary Dorothy George, Litt, p 
(Printed by Order of the Trustees. £2 12s. 6d.) ‘ 
It would be an interesting, but difficult, task to estimate 
relative power exerted on public opinion by the printed 
the spoken word, and the cartoon, during the last two hundred 
years. In the illiterate age to which these caricatures belong, 
it may be presumed that the draughtsman did more than the 
writer or the speaker to instruct the public at large on curreg 
events. Pamphlets demanded, even of “ scholars,” a greater 
intellectual effort in mastering an argument than did a glance 
at a drawing which would focus rumour into a definite though 
distorted shape ; speeches were too sporadic and too difficuk 
to hear or read. Cartoons on the other hand were visible 
to all, rich and poor alike, who walked along the streets and 
took the trouble to look in the windows of the print shops, 
Their appeal was direct and rapid, even to the drink-sodden 
proletariat of eighteenth-century London, and must haye 
prepared the soil from which an agitator like Lord Geonge 
Gordon might eventually reap his crop. Moreover the an 
of caricature was native to this country, as Dr. George dogs 
well to remind us on the testimony of. the Goncourts, and 
therefore well suited to the humour of the people. 

This supremacy of the cartoon was effectually challenged 
during the nineteenth century by the diffusion of education 
and the cheapening of the newspaper. A characteristically 
caustic remark attributed to the late Lord Salisbury on the 
launching of an illustrated ‘‘ daily ”—‘‘ for the last ten years 
—— has been publishing a paper for those who cannot think; 
I see he is now starting one for those who cannot read”— 
exposes the gulf that divides the end of the nineteenth century 
from the close of the eighteenth. But the whirligig of time 
was not destined to bring in its revenges; photography has 
been used in journalism for purposes far removed from those 
of Gillray and Rowlandson, and it now looks as though the 
written word is in turn to give way to the spoken voice with 
all its disquieting aptitude for propaganda through broad- 
casting. 

The caricatures of Gillray, Rowlandson, and their com 
panions, like those of Tenniel in Punch later on, have long 
been recognised as documents of high value for the opinions 
and prejudices of the times they portray. It is a matter 
for serious reflection that the work of publishing the catalogue 
of the collection in the department of Prints and Drawings 
of the British Museum was only revived five years ago after 
a gap of fifty years. But it is now in the competent hands of 
Dr. Dorothy George, whose volumes are equipped with an 
introduction, apparatus criticus, appendices and indices which 
should satisfy all the requirements of students of caricature 
and of history. How much caricature meant to the people 
of the nine years (1784 to 1792) covered by this single volume 
is shown by the number of cartoons here catalogued (more 
than 1,900, of which 1,050 are political), and it is not to be 
supposed that the Museum possesses a copy of every cartoon 
published. When, in addition to this bare fact, it is remem- 
bered that no photographic process for the rapid reproduction 
of the original drawing was then available, the numbers tell 
their own tale. 

There was plenty of material for the cartoonist’s hand 
during these nine years: the election of 1784, the frugality 
of the King, the marriage of the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, the impeachment of Hastings, the Regency Bil 
promoted during the King’s insanity, the ever-suspected 
danger from France, whether in the shape of Bourbon aggression 
or in the spread of revolutionary ideas. The latitude allowed 
to the artists seems extraordinary in our eyes; Gillray cot- 
stantly attacked the person of the King and especially the 
Queen. His Sin, Death, and the Devil would nowadays 
have been instantly’ suppressed, and might well have beet 
actionable, but it seems to have earned no greater retribution 
than the well-merited indignation of the King. 
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A REVOLUTION IN PUBLISHING 


QUERY 


' 4 CROSS BETWEEN A BOOK & A MAGAZINE WITH THE ADVANTAGES OF BOTH 


A Book because : 

It contains 60,000 to 70,000 words of reading matter. 
like an 8s. Gd. book. It deals exhaustively in each 
issue with a single subjeci, like a book. It is not a 
publication to be glanced at and discarded, but a 
work of permanent value. which you will wish to 


keep. like 2 book. 


A Magazine because : 

It_ contains contributions in colourful variety by a 
number of prominent authors, like a magazine. 
It is topically Hlustrated, like a first-rate magazine. 
It offers informative and entertaining reading in the 
form of articles, interviews, news-stories, pen-pictures, 
like a magazine. 


Farst Issue: 


“WORLD WAR FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA?” 


Read HENLEIN, LITVINOFF. SINCLAIR, FREUND. AND MANY OTHERS. 


“QUERY” is essential to an 


understanding of the Czechoslovakian Problem. 


Issues to Follow: 


1. HOME QUERIES: 
Te Whom Does England Belong ? 
Boom in Sex. Slump im Births. 
Can We Defend London ? 
National Fitness. 
2. INTERNATIONAL QUERIES: 
The Future of the Dictators. 
Is War Inevitable ? 
Shall We Return the German Colonies ? 
Japan, What Next ? 


AVAILABLE NOW 








THE JEWS.” ‘ THE WAR ON ORGANISED CRIME.” 


3. SCIENTIFIC QUERIES : 
Is Rejuvenation Possible ? 
Death and After 
White Race in Danger ? 

4. GENERAL QUERIES: 
Christ in the Twentieth Century. 
Merchants of Death 
How the Foreigner Sees Us. 
Power of the Secret Societies. 
Money in Sport. 


OUER 7 2s. 6d. ait all Booksialls. 


Query Publications Limited, 12 Dyett Street, London, W.C. I 
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EVERY SATURDAY 


L'EUROPE 
NOUVELLE 


EDITOR : 
PERTINAX 


“by far the best French political 
weekly.” (The Manchester Guardian) 





ITS ARTICLES, CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS AND 
ECHOES, EVERY WEEK GIVE A 
COMPLETE PICTURE OF FRENCH 


AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 
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SIR WILLLAM 
BEACH THOMAS 


THE 
ENGLISH 
LANDSCAPE 


With 32 Photogravure Plates 


The book is divided into the following chapters 
The Garden of [England—The Downs—The 
Fen Kast Angha—The Wold The Hamp 
shire Vale—The Shires—The South-West 
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If, then, these caricatures are a faithful mirror of the trend 
of public opinion, two thoughts occur. First, the apparent 
predominance of the supporters of Pitt over those of Fox and 
Burke, who is unmercifully castigated for the licentiousness 
of his language, and secondly, the freakishness of public 
opinion. Take, for example, Catholic Relief. The Act 
of 1778 was the occasion for a sedition which almost laid London 
in ashes; Catholic emancipation was to tear the party system 
asunder before ten more years were out; yet only one cartoon 
heralds the approach of the substantial Catholic Relief Act 
of 1791. If this is a true measure of public interest in the 
matter, then Charles Butler and the Catholic Committee 
understood their countrymen far better than their dictatorial 
yet timid pastors, and, though their minor tactics were open 
to criticism, their courage in advancing the cause of relief, in 
the face of clerical opposition, seems to have been abundantly 


justified. L. G. WickHaM LEGG. 


THE NONESUCH WHITMAN 


Walt Whitman. Complete Poetry and Selected Prose and Letters. 

Edited by Emory Holloway. (The Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d.) 
‘THe Nonesucu Whitman has been, to all appearances, compiled 
with so much care, by a scholar of acknowledged reputation, 
that the reviewer is left with no option other than to write an 
essay on Whitman, which is a popular but unfair evasion, or 
describe the volume. (Professor Emory Holloway has been 
working on Whitman for some twenty-five years, and so in- 
corporates in this volume the fruit of a lifetime of research. 
He was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1926 for his Walt Whitman: 
an Interpretation in Narrative, has edited Leaves of Grass (1924), 
and is collaborating in what will certainly be the most elaborate 
and may be the final bibliography of Whitman’s writings, at 
present in the Press.) 

It is an edition in the true sense of the word. We may 
accept the text of the poetry, further amplified by the notes, 
Professor Holloway being the editor of the *‘ Inclusive ” edition 
of Whitman’s verse, which gives the variorium readings from 
O. L. Triggs. The notes also indicate and sometimes amplify 
the original prose-text. The letters have been, ‘* where 
possible,”’ collated with the manuscripts, and several hitherto 
unpublished letters are given—not all of any great import, 
but some, like Letter xxxix, of genuine interest. In this 
letter, for example, Whitman repeats his preference for Drum 
Taps, as against Leaves of Grass, saying : 

“‘T probably mean as a piece of art, and from the more simple 

and winning nature of the subject, and also because I have in it 
only succeeded to my satisfaction in removing all superfluity from 
it, verbal superfluity I mean. I delight to make a poem where 
I feel that not a word but is indispensable part thereof, and of my 
meaning. 
Every effort, especially, is made to put the reader right on 
chronology (most of the poems have two dates—that of first 
Writing, and that of the final revision) ; to relate the sequence 
of poems, letters and prose ; while the biographical summary 
at the beginning brings the bibliography further into relation 
with the text. 

Only two things occur to me. It is a serious blemish that 
we should be given no index of first lines. This is really tire- 
some, and if it was a question of space something else should, 
surely, have been sacrificed to it. And is there a worth- 
while unpublished Diary of Whitman’s available? The diary 
was referred to last year by Edgar Lee Masters in his Whitman, 
as being still unpublished, and the excerpts he gave suggested 
a highly personal document. 

Apart from this diary, possibly not so interesting after all, 
it is impossible to think of this edition of Whitman’s poems, 
letters and prose, as other than virtually complete. The 
so-called Complete Writings, published by Whitman’s executors 
in 1902, was, as Professor Holloway points out in his preface, 
far from complete. He himself published an Uncollected 
Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman in 1914, and has since 
been reading further uncollected material. It is true that 
there is, even at this date, a good deal of unpublished Whit- 
maniana in manuscript, and every year the American periodicals, 
such as even the popular Saturday Review, publish some further 
** unpublished letter,” and will, no doubt, do so for many 
years to come. We may, however, agree that there is a reason- 
able certainty that no future publications of this sort will qualify 
in any worth-while way the essential completeness of this 
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book. For a one volume edition—there are over g 
pages—it must represent the limit of saturation, Even jj 
‘let us suppose, the family of John Addington Symonds coud 
reveal further what he may have wrung out of Whitman 
regard to the possible Uranian significance of Calamys 
Symonds badgered him for sixteen years on this matter: * 
if some evidence should settle the matter of those « six chit 
dren ” whom the “‘ good, grey poet ”’ declared he had f: 

but whom nobody has located, there is here such a mass 
material—a truly amazing compression for a comparatively 
light, and I need hardly say comely, book which slips easily 
into the pocket—that not even these interesting, but unlikely, 
discoveries can be much more than footnotes to the Nonesuch 
Whitman. SEAN O’Faotiy, 


EVOLUTION OF A CITY 


A Century of City Government. By Shena D. Simon. (Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


HERE is a valuable and eminently necessary addition to th 
somewhat scanty literature on the subject of local government, 
In this book Lady Simon describes and interprets the evolution 
of Manchester from the numerous small industrial townships 
of which it was in 1838 composed, to the vast and influenci! 
city which we know today. 

In describing the government of Manchester one hundred 
years ago Lady Simon appears to be perfectly at home with 
the many complicated and now long obsolete offices and 
officials, whose very names have almost been forgotten. Sh 
quotes a delightful passage from Richard Cobden, in which 
he describes ‘‘ the manner in which these important function. 
aries are appointed to the government of the second town in 
the British Empire.” Manchester was tien governed by 
five different authorities : the Borough Reeve and Constable, 
the police and improvement Commissioners, the Church 
wardens and Overseers, the Surveyors of Highways and th 
Justices of the Hundred of Salford. The lack of uniformiy 
of policy, overlapping of services, and the general difficulties 
of administration which resulted can easily be imagined, 
and the picture of chaotic mismanagement, squalor and 
intrigue which is portrayed is at once fascinating and sordid, 

The history of the struggle for the city Charter, which Lady 
Simon gives at some length, makes most entertaining and 
interesting reading. On the one side were William Neild, 
Sir Thomas Potter, Joseph Heron, Richard Cobden and th 
more progressive citizens, who realised that only through a 
single central administration could real progress be achieved 
in the government of the townships; and on the other side 
Oswald Milne, the Clerk to the Justices of the Division, and 
his satellites, whose antagonism to the Charter was prompted 
by purely personal motives—he stood to lose, in the event of 
incorporation, a substantial proportion of his professional 
fees. But ultimately the man to whom Manchester undoubtedly 
most owed its Charter was Captain Jebb, the ingenious official 
of the Whig Government who was sent down to Manchester 
to investigate the validity of the signatures of the pro- and 
anti-Charter petitions. Though the latter petition wa 
substantially the larger the ingenuity of Captain Jebb eventually 
so whittled it away as to present the majority to the pro-Charter 
group. Few readers will disagree that, in this case, the end 
most definitely justified the somewhat unscruvulous means. 

The latter, and larger part of the book is concerned with 
tracing the development throughout the century of the various 
local government departments and public utilities—public 
health, finance, education, housing, poor relief, the ship 
canal and transport, police, &c. A great deal of research 
has been undertaken for the compilation of those chapters 
and much valuable material will be found in them. Lady 
Simon, who served for nine years as Chairman and deputy- 
Chairman of the Manchester Education Committee, write 
with special experience on this subject, and her chapter 
education is particularly interesting. Many books have 
been written dealing comprehensively with the development 
of particular social services from the national point of view, 
but the special value of A Century of City Governmetl 
lies in the possibility which it affords of watching, in a singl 
city, all the various services which comprise the machinery # 
local government evolving side by side. It is the compositents 
of the picture which is so interesting. 

R. F, Scott. 
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POEMS 


By PHILIP WEBB, C.B. 5/- net 


Anew and much enlarged edition,with two portraits 
and an introduction by his friend, Henry W. Nevinson. 


‘In many of his shorter verses he is quietly 
lyrical and his elegies are touching.’ 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
‘These poems are restrained, thoughtful and 
pervaded by the haunting mystery of exis- 
tence.’ CouNTRY LIFE 
‘There is fine work in this slight volume, and 
one or two really perfect poems.’ 
NATIONAL REVIEW 


CAREERS FOR BOYS 


By F. W. MEMORY 3/6 net 


‘A useful book for boys to read for themselves, 
summarizing the conditions in each of the 
main walks of life open to boys who, having 
had a secondary. education, feel no special 
“calling” in one direction or another. The 
author aims at helping boys to decide what 
kind of training or apprenticeship they are 
suited for.” TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


NISBET 


























































SPECIAL TOURS to 
U.S8.8.R. in 1938 


INDUSTRIAL—leaves London July 9, visiting Leningrad, 
Moscow, Rostov, Kharkov. 22 days, from £26.10.0. 


AGRICULTURAL—for the great All-Union Agricultural 
Exhibition. Leaves London August 6. 24 days, from 
£26.10. 0. 
MEDICAL—comprehensive arrangements for special study. 
Leaves London September 7, returning Hull, October 2. 
From £28, 


EARLY APPLICATION IS ESSENTIAL, 


Full details from Seciety for Cultural Relations with U.S.5.R., 


98 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
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Here is first-hand information of a 
campaign which for months occupied 
the thoughts of the civilized world 
and as such is of historical importance 


THE 
AFRICAN’S 
LAST 
STRONGHOLD 


by 


CAPTAIN 
ARNOLD 
WIENHOLT 
D.S.O., M.C. 


A graphic description of an eye-witnes 
experience with the Ethiopian army 


by photographs taken in the field. 


into Addis 


————e JOUN LONG 
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in 


their retreat from the Italians, illustrated 
An 
unvarnished account by one who has served 
in four campaigns in Africa, and was one 
of the only two white men who took part 
in the retreat from the Northern Front 
Hlusirated 3/6 net 











THE PRIMATE 


AND THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


“The more we value our English Bible, the 


tribes to read or hear the Word of God ‘in 
own tongue wherein they were born.’ This i 


more 
are we bound to enable other races, nations and 
their 
s the 


work which the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has been doing for 133 years with single-minded and 


disinterested zeal... 


«Very wisely it issues the whole or parts of the 
without note or comment. For the Bible be 


Bible 


longs 


to the whole Christian Fellowship ; and’the Society 
rightly leaves comment or interpretation to the 


teaching Church. And how can the Church 
where teach without the Bible in its hand? 


any- 
The 


debt which our own Anglican missions owe to the 


Bible Society is really incalculable. 
fact was more fully realized. 


| wish that this 
| trust that in our 


churches generally collections for the Bible Society 
may in this special year be increased or begin to be 


made. 


There could be no more fitting thank- 


offering for all that the Bible has given to the English 


people.” 


Gifts should be addressed to the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


The a By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 
Ss. ° J 

The House in Between. By Yvonne Cloud. (The Bodley Head. 
The i Dances. By Mark Benney. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Pomfret Towers. By Angela Thirkall. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Pathetic Symphony. By Klaus Mann. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. WILLIAM FAULKNER is a writer handicapped and distin- 
guished by a particular exaction which he makes of readers and 
which we cannot always place at his disposition. His narrow 
and dark emotional force requires to find a channel already 
prepared in our responsiveness, if we are not to be flooded by 
a rush of misunderstanding and boredom. His prose expects 
of us something of that: formal fatigue and heavy-liddedness 
which, say, a death in the family establishes for a day or two— 
and it is a question if voluntarily we embrace that mood. It 
has its rewards. Sometimes—for page after page, as we 
assent to his sultry formalism and to the processional movement 
of his events, as we feel the power which justifies his evocative 
rather than definitive use of words, and acknowledge the 
eloquent passion which often betrays him into turgidity yet 
also in a measure excuses its own offences—we believe our- 
selves persuaded. And well we might be too. For here at 
least is no commonplace churner-up of the customary slab of 
pseudo-nourishment. Here is a writer of passion and indi- 
vidualistic vision who, if we respond to him as to a ritualistic 
ceremony of the Church, for instance—rationalisation tempor- 
arily barred—can cut off the vulgar, and refresh us with a 
vista of flowering moods and sensations, and of actions 
beautifully formalised and possessing the undisputed rightness 
of dream-behaviour. 

So it is in The Unvanguished. The book’s qualities are 
relentlessly marked, and it has the defects of emotional obscurity 
and slow-stepping, pretentious exaggeration. But it is full of 
well-selected felicities and, within its mood, seems oppres- 
sively true and noble. It is a book of episodes of the American 
Civil War. These are told by a boy who is the son of a Southern 
general and who, with his negro fosterbrother, his grand- 
mother, his Cousin Drusilla and his father who is killed, plays 


-his revealing part in them, and through them grows to a 


brooding prematurity which is almost manhood. It is a 
book of great passages, and some /ongueurs, but undoubtedly 
it stands with deliberate pride out of the ruck. And if for 
some tastes it demands too much of the nerves and not enough 
of the brain, resentment of that may be anaemic exasperation 
against an artist who has the emotional power to drain us 
tired. ‘Oh, damn you Sartorises!” said Aunt Jenny in 
the second last page. Damn them indeed—but if some of 
us feel that we need an easier day and more responsive nerves 
with which to read of them—surely that sensation is at least a 
grudging tribute. 

Miss Yvonne Cloud does not aim at our nerves. Nor indeed 
does she seem to have much hope that we will use our brains 
on her pages. She is unflatteringly precise—and flat—in The 
Houses in Between. Her fans—and I am one of them—will 
be very happy to welcome another book of hers at last, and 
one as agreeably dust-covered, though we may not care over- 
much for photography grafted on to drawing. Readers of 
Nobody Asked You, Short Lease and Mediterranean Blues will 
know that this talented and errati> author is a lucky dip, and 
that there is never any telling what you will get from her. 
This time she comes to mock and stays to moralise. In both 
functions she can be brilliant, as we know, but here the 
mockery begins on an unfortunate tone, which I am happy to 
say is not sustained. The prologue of The Houses in Between 
is, I humbly submit, one of those pieces of writing which its 
author should have scrapped, (a) because it is out of tune with 
all that it introduces, and (6) because it is itself dowdy, with 
the unlucky dowdiness of the extremely expensive and smart 
hat which is out of date before the milliner sends it home. 
However, the story which follows is too sound and too full of 
moral value to be injured by the trifle of a false start. Its 
subject is property—a house in Islington, a row of houses. 
The “‘ answers ” to this subject, if one may use fugal terms, 


arise from landlord, landlord’s wife, land-agent, aesthete, 
bricklayer and bricklayer’s. girl. It might be thought from this 
that an intricate comedy of character and.emotion was in train— 
but Miss Cloud has preferred to use her ingenuity on the 


situation and let the people involved serve it as so much neces 
but transient scaffolding. She may be right. She ‘has 
important lessons to hammer home about what is happening jg 
privately owned estates in our time. She has assembled all 
the problems of greed, sentimentality and egotism which, under 
existing conditions, make impossible the right and sane adapta, 
tion to true necessity of any piece of goods. She presents the 
situation with accuracy and without bias. In doing 59 gy 
manages to find room for occasional character-drawing ; the 
land-agent’s wife is a good novelist’s interlude, and Hilda, the 
original owner of the troublesome terrace in Islington, who jg 
compelled to hand it over to her blustering, harassed ang 
impetuous husband, is a well-drawn, true character: There 
also a sketch of proletarian sentiment—between George the 
bricklayer and his Kate—which suffers, for all its essential right. 
ness, from its author’s queer nervousness before surface charac. 
teristics. If only Miss Cloud would grasp the nettle of human 
feeling with one half the conviction she puts into pull 
her Pauline’s aesthetic leg. However, in this book she ha 
chorea to be mainly dry, tractarian, and expository of 
those cul-de-sac situations in which feeling confuses, and canno, 
resolve anything. The result is that we close her bok 
instructed, subdued and, some of us, if we have been Surrep- 
titiously entertained, feeling a little guilty, as no doubt in he 
new réle of lecturer she would be glad to have us feel. By 
her work is here, as always, stamped by knowledge, cold sense 
and the authority of the born writer. 


Mr. Mark Benney also has knowledge of what he elects 
to write about and this mitigates his occasional lapses from 
cold sense, and on the whole excuses that exuberance of the 
born writer which is his major defect. He is someone with 
plenty that is interesting and fresh to say about what is called 
the under-world, but he must beware of his tendency to write 
emotional nonsense. Writing, as such a purist as Miss Cloud 
could tell Mr. Benney, is not a mere matter of discovering 
with happy gusto that one can in some measure write. Nor 
is it well-judged of any author to begin to write until he has 
mastered infatuation for the central figure of his book. The 
Scapegoat Dances has a good theme which may be summed 
up as “once a gaolbird always a geolbird,” or that crime and 
punishment, as handled by human legislation, predestine us to 
crime and punishment. But the idea is all but lost in the 
wordiness and emotionalism of Solman, the ex-convict whose 
adventures in Soho after he has been restored from gaol to 
freedom are the narrative. The facts seem authentic; they 
are fresh, savage and often amusing; the account of a grim 
and wild party in a prostitute’s flat is very good, and so is the 
exposition of the life of street-girls and their ‘‘ bullies” in 
the Lisle Street region ; the traditions, snobberies and exactions 
of this way of life are most credibly presented. Indeed, all 
that is wrong with this entertaining and in many ways very 
terrible story is the self-pity and literary bombast of its hero. 


Pomfret Towers presupposes a world in which there is no 
under-world, and to those millions who are only too willing 
to accept such sunny and naive limitation it cannot fail to 
bring chuckles and delight. It is a vast, gay, unreal lark about 
one of those charming English country-towns and countrysides 
where all the architecture is perfect save only Pomfret Towers, 
which was built by the sixth earl of Pomfret under the inspir- 
tion of St. Pancras Station. It is a comedy of that moonshiny 
English state of things in which to be a little afraid of barking 
dogs is to be a source of anxiety to one’s affectionate parents. 
It has a lively drawing-room plot and it is mainly worked out 
at a house-party in the St. Pancras-like Towers. It can b 
recommended without blush or tremor to any who feel that 
they have the time to read it. Many of its jokes are good, and 
it is altogether as jolly as the jolliest kind of tennis-party. 

Pathetic Symphony is a curious, untidy stringing togethet 
into pseudo-imaginative form of most of the known facts 0! 
Tchaikowsky’s life and death. It is difficult to know why 
it should have been written, as all that it does for its hero's 
to make him seem a soft, absurd, flirtatious and confused 
kind of creature in ordinary life, while remarkably concealing 
all traces of the impassioned and disciplined composer. Theft 
is no attempt to explain where his music came from, oF his 
processes of werk. 
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Who’s for THE NORTH 


OF IRELAND? 


Just picture it! Rugged cliffs, their skirts in 
the ocean, their heads in the skies; sandy beaches 
kissed by the glistening Atlantic waves or the 
sparkling Irish Sea; unspoiled rural scenery and 
up-to-date resorts of a charming freshness. 

There are many inexpensive tours over the 
magic miles inland as well as the coast. Visit the 
fairy glens of Antrim, the purple mountains of 
Mourne, the glorious Donegal Highlands. 


The resorts are as attractive as their names— 
Ballycastle, Bundoran, Larne, Portrush, Portstewart, 
Rosapenna, Rostrevor, Warrenpoint,and inland you 
will tread the romantic streets of quaint little towns 
and listen to the strange tales they tell in this 
delightful holiday country of myth and legend. And 
if you golf or fish, your friends will thrill to hear of 
your experiences. 

The North of Ireland is easily and comfortably 

teached. ‘There are five fast sea routes and Cheap 
Tickets by L M S via Heysham—Belfast, Stranraer— 
Larne, Liverpool—Belfast (B.S.S.); Holyhead— 
Kingstown ; Liverpool—Dublin (B. & I.); and on 
the other side a comfortable and efficient service of 
trains on the L MS (N.C.C.); G.N.R. and County 
Donegal Railways. 
Get a copy of the Illustrated Folder “ Ireland for the Holidays” 
(free), and write to Traffic Manager, G.N.R (Ireland), 
Belfast, or Manager, L. MS-N CC Railway, York Road, Belfast, 
for comprehensive guide to resorts and hotels, and bookiet 
of Northern Ireland Tours. 

STAY AT HOTELS OF DISTINCTION 
LMS HOTELS: Portrush, Northern Counties ; Belfast, 
Midland ; Larne, Labarna (Tourist). G.N.R.(1) HOTELS: 
Bundoran, Great Northern; Rosttevor, Great Northern; 
Greenore, North Western. 
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7EAMBRIAN COAST 2% 
for carefree holidays ‘ 

































































OMETHING new, something 

strange, something restful, some- 
thing stimulating, something right 
outside of everyday experience. That's 
the real thing in holidays, and nowhere 
will you find it so well epitomised as 
on the Cambrian Coast. 


Stay at one of the famous resorts on this 
70-mile stretch of holiday playground, and in 
between the more ordinary joys of bathing 
and basking, you can enjoy the rare scenes and 
experiences that only the Cambrian Coast 
provides. 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Two books you should buy: ‘ HOLIDAY 
HAUNTS” 1938, containing Holiday 
Addresses, etc. (Price 6d.). ‘ RAMBLES 
AROUND THE CAMBRIAN COAST ” (6d.). 


HOW YOU GET THERE 


Cheap “Monthly Return” Tickets by any 
train, any day, from all parts. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 


Cheap 1st and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday 
Season Tickets will enable you to see the best 
of this lovely Welsh district. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the Supt. of 

the Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, 

W.2, or can be obtained at any Railway Station or the 
usua! Tourist Agencies, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


POST-VICTORIAN POETRY 
By Herbert Palmer 


Here is a monument, if not to modern poetry, then to the 
industry of Mr. Herbert Palmer. His book (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 
contains 370 pages, many of them devoted largely to quotation, 
and in it reference is made to no less than 250 writers, all 
of them presumed to have written poetry worthy of mention 
since the death of Queen Victoria. Inevitably much of it is 
little better, and some no better, than a catalogue; poets of 
such talent and individuality as Mr. William Plomer and 
Mr. William Empson are packed without comment into lists, 
and highly original writers like Mr. Frederic Prokosch are 
summarily disposed of in an undiscerning paragraph, despite 
the extended treatment given to others who, if quotations 
correctly represent their achievement, might have been left 
unexhumed in forgotten anthologies and periodicals. Mr. 
Palmer’s acquaintance with modern poetry, good, indifferent 
and bad, is catholic, but his familiarity has had the result 
of making him detect “ influences” everywhere, often with a 
conspicuous lack of plausibility, and of blinding him to the 
positive qualities which distinguish one good poet’s work 
from another’s. His assessments of particular poets vary 
so greatly in merit as to make one suspect the very foundations 
of his judgement; it is heartening to find a writer so little 
inclined to take established reputations on trust, but less so 
to find independence balanced by an ability so often entirely 
to misrepresent a poet’s achievement. If Mr. Palmer’s 
discrimination had been equal to his enthusiasm, Post-Victorian 
Poetry would have been a useful book. One must regret 
seeing so much industry expended in the production of 
something which is neither useful nor a pleasure to read. 


KITSONS OF LEEDS: 1837-1937 
By Edwin Kitson Clark 


Colonel Kitson Clark’s history of a century-old “ firm and 
its folk by one of them ” is much to be commended (Loco- 
motive Publishing Company, 1os.). Such books are of 
interest to all engaged in the industries treated and are invalu- 
able to the economic historian. James Kitson, the author’s 
grandfather, who set up the Airedale foundry at Hunslet in 
1837, was one of the early builders of locomotive engines. 
His first engine, the “‘ Lion,” gained the approval of Robert 
Stephenson and was delivered to the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway in 1838. After ninety years’ service it was placed 
on exhibition at Liverpool, and it has recently been filmed 
in the scene of the Queen’s wedding journey in Victoria the 
Great. Colonel Clark traces clearly the development of the 
firm and the evolution of the locomotive, which has not been 
continuous or free from setbacks either on the commercial or 
the mechanical side. Engineers will welcome his technical 
discussions, illustrated with drawings and photographs. The 
layman will note his thoughtful chapters on his own experi- 
ences in the shops and on ‘“‘ The Education of an Employer,” 
which, he says, ‘‘ requires overhauling.” Colonel Clark 
defends private enterprise, but only on condition that it is 
regarded as service to the community. In relation to the 
engineering trades his comments are peculiarly opportune. 


THE VOYAGES OF CADAMOSTO 
Edited by G. R. Crone 


The narrative of Alvise Cadamosto, the scholarly young 
Venetian who in 1454-6 made two voyages down the West 
African coast for Prince Henry of Portugal, is for the first 
time fully published in English by Mr. Crone in this new 
volume of the Hakluyt Society’s publications (Quaritch, 2§s.). 
Cadamosto sailed up the Gambia, and his claim to have dis- 
covered the Cape Verde islands is stoutly defended by the 
learned editor. In any case Cadamosto’s clear and terse 
account of his voyages and of the negro peoples that he visited 
is exceptional for its period, and its general accuracy is con- 
firmed by the notes. He was tactful in his dealings with 
the natives and he was a keen observer of the African beasts 
and birds that were new to him: he was specially proud 
of having eaten elephant steak, though he found it tough. 
Mr. Crone adds translations of other documents bearing on 
Portuguese discovery in this region, down to the founding 
of the fort at Elmina on the Gold Coast in 1482. One of 
them is Diego Gomez’ account of his landing on the Cape 
Verde Islands in 1458. Mr. Crone’s excellent introduction 
shows that the Portuguese object was to get direct access to 
the mines from which gold reached Europe through Morocco 
while they also found the slave trade easy and profitable. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 
By Frank Tilsley 


The present decade, the “‘ ideological thirties,” 
increasingly manifesto-minded. The impulse to “ state y 
one stands” philosophically, religiously and, above al 
politically, seems to be one of the chief spurs to literary com. 
position. Many novelists and most journalists have done it: 
some do it again and again, year after year, as they grow yw 
No doubt it helps to clear confused minds. Mr, Tj - 
stands—“ both feet firmly on the ground,” the Publisher 
assures us—for conventional agnostic socialism. His Points 
have all been made before; everyone has at one time g 
another considered them and formed his own judgement 
It is scarcely worth while examining them in detail in a reyjoy 
The manner of the book (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) is blustering 
and self-assertive. The author is a young Manchester man 
of proletarian origin, who, after trying numerous ill-paig 
trades, has discovered what is far too widely known, that 
writing is anybody’s money. He has adopted the now comm 
literary form of autobiographical credo and well illustrat 
his own point of the superiority of expensive education: 
he might easily have emerged from a rich man’s schooligp 
just as ill-informed as he is today, but at least he would te 
less cocksure and obtrusively egotistical. It is encouraging 
to traditionalists to find that while polite letters are being 
more and more monopolised by the mutual-admiration sogj 
of the extreme Left, old-fashioned ranting radicalism hy 
survived the commercial decline of Lancashire. 


THE WORLD’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 
By A. Loveday and Others 


“What seems to me to give special value to this series,” 
says Mr. D. H. Robertson in his appetising introduction to 
this collection of Halley Stewart lectures (Allen and Unwin, 
4s. 6d.), “is the way in which analysis and speculation are 
made to grow out of strict attention to the facts of the con- 
temporary world.” Reading the essays of the five distinguished 
contributors, one cannot but agree. There is little attemp 
at exhaustiveness, and little specific prophecy upon the prospects 
of this or that industry, the eventual merits of this or tha 
economic scheme. But if the speculations are cast in gener 
terms, they are generally based on a specific foundation, 
Mr. Loveday, dealing with problems of economic insecurity, 
refuses to “‘ paint a word-picture of some unseen horizon,’ 
but he draws with sure strokes a meteorological chart of those 
changing winds which are driving us. Professor Condliffe 
equally renounces any claim to prophecy; but his analysis 
of the shifting distribution of economic power at least delimits 
the range of future possibilities. Professor Ohlin, con 
sidering the future economic organisation of society, has a 
keen eye on the present and the past; favouring neither the 
lopsided anarchy miscalled perfect competition nor the 
bureaucratic rigidity of an over-centralised planned society, 
he hopes to see rationalised and extended the principles behind 
town  planning—“‘ the best example of a flexibie form of 
centralised control.” Professor Heckscher gives a lightning 
survey and keen appraisal of current changes in industrial 
structure and in commercial policy, and of the intellectul 
assumptions on which these are based. Finally Seiior 
Madariaga, in an essay of quite breath-taking brilliance, 
speculates on the development of economic thought itself, 
compares it with the physical sciences, and relates it to politica 
theory, thus providing a striking climax to a valuable and 
stimulating little volume. 


LION AND JACKAL 
By Frank Brownlee 


That science owes much to story-telling for light on primitive 
thought and culture has been proved time and again from 
The Golden Bough onwards; here is further recognition of 
the fact in that this little book (Allen and Unwin, 5s.) of folk 
tales of animals and mythical heroes from South African 
tribes has been published with the assistance of the Carnegit 
Corporation. To the anthropological eye the mention of the 
maternal uncle, of bride-price, of cannibal practices, has much 
significance in these seemingly artless stories. To the genetal 
public there is charm in the tales of crocodile cunning, dove 
innocence, and the monkey wedding-party ; and Hlakanyat 
makes an adventurous black Tom Thumb. Throughout 
there are striking parallels with themes in Grimm—notably 
the story found all over the world of the old woman lookig 
into the well and seeing the reflection of a young and beau 
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“GENTLEMEN ADVENTURERS” 


Three Hundred years agothe hardy pioneers trading 
into Hudson’s Bay were thus designated in a Royal 
Charter. You can still enjoy the thrill of pioneering 

as a “ Gentleman Adventurer” or you can see 

Canada’s amazing variety of enchanting scenery 
in the utmost of modern comfort. Come and see 
i mile-high playgrounds of the Rockies, the rolling prairies, 
the Great Lakes, Niagara Falls, the growing cities of the east or 
the charm of the Maritimes. Enjoy your favourite sport in 
ompletely new and unusual backgrounds. Get a taste of 
(Canada’s invigorating sunshine. You'll have a glorious holiday 
and it will cost far less than you expect. 












West Winnipeg, the rolling 
Lawrence, Quebec, Montreal, prairies, the mile-high play- 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Great grounds of the Rockies, Van- 
Lakes and the myriad Jakeland couver, Victoria, the Pacific 
playgrounds. coast. 


Canada’s National Parks. 


Twenty-two great playgrounds alive with wild life of every 
description, and varying in scenic beauty from the majestic 
mountain ranges of the Rockies to the bathing beaches of the 
Maritimes. ‘The parks and reserves cover an area of 30,000 
square miles —one-third the size of Britain. They contain 
over 3,000 miles of trails and motor roads. 


East The Maritimes, St. 


Consult your Steamship ov Travel -\gent, or write to: 
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Half a century 
of Tyre Leadership 


In 1888 John Boyd Dunlop’s invention 
of the pneumatic tyre laid the founda- 
tion of the world-wide tyre industry. 


Dunlop now make the only tyre with 





ty ble F 


The Dunlop lead established in 1888 
has never been lost. Dunlop Fort repre- 
sents the highest achievement in tyre 
design and manufacturing technique. 


50 YEARS OF GROWTH 







The Dunlop Rubber 
Co. Ltd. extends 
its Jubilee Year 
Greetings to Tyre 
Users through- 
out the World. 
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girl, whom she thinks her rejuvenated self. But Mr. Brownlee 
is extremely disappointing in the vagueness of his sources. 
His notes shed little light on which stories are Hottentot, which 
Basuto, which from Ovamboland; and the term ‘‘ South 
African ’’ covers as many cultures as ‘‘ European.” With no 
information upon the locality or tongue from which his stories 
came, most of their attraction is limited to the nursery, and 
this seems a pity. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NAVAL AND 
MARINE ENGINEERING 


By Engineer-Captain Edgar Smith 


Among the profound changes in man’s way of living which 
the machine age has introduced, the complete transformation 
of life at sea is one of the most important. The application 
of steam power to ships, in Captain Smith’s words, “‘ presented 
sO many new problems, gave rise to so many new inventions, 
engrossed the attention of so many great engineers and led 
to such splendid achievements that its history claims special 
consideration.” This book (Cambridge University Press, 
18s.) fills a gap in the history of science and of the sea, and 
its appearance is especially timely in view of the centenary of 
the Transatlantic steamship service. Its author, who has 
been collecting material for thirty years, begins with the birth 
of the steamboat in France, Scotland and America, and carries 
his narrative down the very latest marine engines, including 
Diesel and other internal-combustion types. The effect of 
inventions such as the screw and the iron ship upon the Navy, 
both.in material and personnel, is given special treatment, 
and the all-important development of oil-fuel is given its due 
place. Although this is primarily a text-book, it is written 
in a far from text-book manner, and should have a certain 
popular appeal, if only for the interest of its original documents. 


SLAVERY THROUGH THE AGES 
By Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn 


As Lady Simon observes in a preface, Sir George MacMunn’s 
new book (Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d.) will serve a useful 
purpose by reminding readers that slavery is by no means 
extinct—notably in Arabia, Abyssinia and China. But it is 
a pity that his historical sketch was not revised with more 
care. ‘‘ Pax Romanis,” ‘‘ Lex Furia”? and ‘* Formorians,” 
twice over, are doubtless misprints, but it is a bad mistake 
to say that slavery ceased in the Roman Empire in 377 when 
Justinian long afterwards had to legislate about it. The 
author is on safer ground with the Turks and the Barbary 
pirates who enslaved European captives by the thousand, 
and his account of the British abolition movement and the 
Navy’s prolonged conflict with foreign slavers is well sum- 
marised. But the best chapters are those dealing with recent 
and indeed current problems, such as that of the Mui-Tsai 
child slaves in Hong-kong. ‘The author recalls the fact that 
British objections to the acceptance of Abyssinia as a member 
of the League were based on the existence of widespread 
slavery in that country. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Frederick George Marcham 


The author of this book (Macmillan, 18s.) is Professor of 
English History at Cornell University. He covers his ground 
from prehistoric times down to the abdication in a little under 
a thousand pages. The volume is almost impossibly heavy 
to hold, but surprisingly easy to read. Professor Marcham 
modestly avows that he has written for his own pleasure 
and intellectual profit, since there exists already a sufficiency 
of English histories. The result of his labours is impressive 
both in its comprehensive scope and in its singular impar- 
tiality. Professor Marcham embraces literature, law, and the 
other arts of peace within his range: he deals as lucidly with 
imperial as with national affairs. Yet he avoids all temptation 
to colour his account with prejudice. In dealing with the 
American Revolution in particular, his account differs hardly 
at all from the accepted English version: and he is 
too considerate even to mention the burning of Washington, 
which is one of the most significant things in nineteenth- 
century history. Taxen as a whole, his book has many 
merits, even though it fills no immediate need ; and it would 
be an interesting experiment, and one that might be most 
rewarding, if it were to be tried out as a textbook in an 
English school. 


nn 
GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE interest of recent recordings has been unusually dispr 
tionate to their abundance. Strangers to the recording. or. 
have been few, and several of the recordings that are techni 
best are of works of which perfectly satisfactory Versions y, 
already available. Of a few things, however, the new sets mag 
particularly welcome. A new version of Beethoven's Re 
Symphony was long overdue, for all the existing ones Were - 
and technically out of date. The new set by Weingartner ba 
the Vienna Philharmonic (Col. Lx677-9, 18s.) is naturally as 
recording a vast improvement on the old ones by Henschel anj 
Mengelberg, and as a performance it is quite admirable. Iti 
interesting to compare the performance of the Minuet in thi, 
set with one by Toscanini and the B.B.C. Orchestra useg Mo 
fill-up in a recording of Brahms’ Tragic Overture (H.MY 
DB3349-50, I2s.), which is itself quite the best recording % 
have had from Toscanini. His version of the Minuet jg en, 
chantingly light and clear, and makes one regret, contrary tp 
commonsense about duplication, that he has not done the whole 
of the symphony as well as Weingartner. But Weingartner 
though the performances which he directs may lack some of the 
dramatic tension and excitement of Toscanini’s, is as a condueto, 
of Beethoven very difficult to excel ; certainly no one will have 
a shred of regret at purchasing this excellent and necessary set, 


There are three other Beethoven recordings, but none of 
them of comparable interest. The version of the Eight) 
Symphony by Koussevitsky and the Boston Symphony Orch. 
tra (H.M.V. DB3172-4, 18s.) is no rival t» Weingartner’s recen, 
set of it, being greatly over-accentuated and painfully shrill in 
the strings. The Pasquier Trio’s recording of the Serenaj 
Trio in D Major, Op. 8 (Col. Dx825-7, 12s.) is sound and 
pleasant, but certainly no better than the recent recording by 
Goldberg, Hindemith and Feuermann. Kempff’s recording 
of the Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 (““ The Pathétique ”) on two 
Decca records (x202-3, 12s.) is much more useful, as previoys 
recordings are cither old or obtainable only in Society albums, 
The piano tone is adequately good, though not quite up to the 
standard of the best modern recordings, and the performance js 
more than competent: it is in almost every way more satis. 
factory than the version which Schnabel made for the Beethoyen 
Sonata Society. ; 


There are two very pleasant Tchaikowsky recordings. The 
Trio in A Minor, Op. 50 has not been recorded since it was done 
many years ago by Catterall, Squire and Murdoch, and the 
new version by Maurice Eisenberg and the two Menuhin 
(H.M.V. DB2887-92, 33s.) is as much an improvement techni- 
cally on the old version as Weingartner’s set of Beethoven’ 
First Symphony is on its predecessors. The balance between 
the three instruments is not as good as it might be at the begin- 
ning of the first movement, but is thereafter not noticeably 
distorted ; it is not as a whole a conspicuously inspiriting per- 
formance, but the music has great charm and the performance 
is certainly good enough for the set to be recommended, 
Tchaikowsky’s First Piano Concerto, though not a newcomer 
to the lists, has not been treated to a surfeit of recordings, and 
the new version by Egon Petri and the London Philharmonic 
conducted by Goehr (Col. Lx681-4, 24s.) is to be preferred to 
any. Itis in parts a little sedate, but is on the whole expressive, 
and the recording, particularly of the piano, is excellent. 


There remain five entirely excellent sets, none having to 
compete with a bevy of predecessors and two of them firms 
recordings. Dvorak’s Cello Concerto in B Minor, Op. 104 is 
one of his most satisfactory compositions, and it is given a quite 
superb performance by Casals and the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Szell and an excellent recording 
(H.M.V. DB3288-92, 30s.). Haydn’s Symphony No. 100 inG 
Major (“‘ The Military ”’) is one of the most enjoyable of his 
less hackneyed works, and it is beautifully performed by Walter 
and the Vienna Philharmonic (H.M.V. DB3421-3, 18s.). Walter 
and the Vienna Philharmonic have also made a recording of 
Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter”? Symphony, which has to compete for 
favour with the classic set by Sir Thomas Beecham. Beecham's 
performance is, on the whole, slightly the more satisfying of the 
two, but the infinitely better recording which Walter has 
received makes the new set (H.M.V. DB3428-31, 24s.) on balanct 
slightly preferable. The two new recordings are of Mozarts 
lovely and little known Symphony No. 29 in A Major and 0 
William Walton’s Viola Concerto, the former beautifully done 
by Beecham and the London Philharmonic (Col. 1x687-89, 
18s.), the Walton by F. Riddle and the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by the composer (Decca, x199-201, 18s:) 
The Concerto is a crowded exciting work, composed about tt 
years ago and by now familiar to most London concert-goets 
Both performance and recording are entirely satisfactory, and 
this set may be recommended, along with Weingartner’s Fi 
Symphony and Casal’s Dvorak Concerto, as the most welcomt 
on this list, AUTOLYCUS. 
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WME AN EARLY HOLIDAY 
wo BENEFIT BY THE 
“FALLING FRANC” 


» peduction in all French Hotel Plan 
Mp Prices, 


4,5,6, 9 or 16 days from £4.5.0 


(LESS 5% IF YOU BOOK NOW). 
Prices Include Reserved Return Travel, Hotel 
Accommodation, Meals, Tips, Taxes, ete. 

Now is your opportunity to have the holiday of a lifetime 
” cost lower than ever before. For the already low 
pa Hotel Plan prices are now being reduced by 5% 
_ to the ‘* falling franc a ere So book your 
aay now and make sure of this reduction. See Paris, 
—- Monte Carlo and other French beauty spots at 
theit best—under the best possible terms and conditions. 


PARIS 


THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
days 


£9 aay g ei 1160 

TONE ........ 

ee £9.15 6 £12 19 6 

coc ee we AG BH EG 

@ Season Ticket giving Unlimited Motor Coach journeys 
between Nice, St. Jean, Cap Ferrat, Villefranche, 
Beaulieu, Monte Carlo, Cap Martin, Mentone, 
Garavan and Sospel. 

@ Unlimited Admissions to Mentone Casino (Concerts, 
Dancing and Cinema). 

@ Admission to World-famous Monaco Aquarium. 

@ Admission to Exotic Tropical Gardens, Monte Carlo. 

@ Motor Coach Excursions to San Remo. 


MOTOR COACH HOLIDAYS 


MENTONE...... 13° days » #2 2 6 
MENTONE and 
PARIS ........... 16 days .... £15 0 0 


ALL THE ABOVE PRICES SUBJECT TO 
5°, REDUCTION. 





] French Hotel Plan (London), Ltd., 1 

Office open 103 Jermyn Street, W.1. 
Loan. to 7 pm. Tel.: Whitehall 9567 | 
| Please send me your Summer Programme. ] 
TTS 55.05. s Roose eceW agian eseeuanns I 
J ADDRESS.......... meuicacevegeecancee testa i 
<i es GE OS mS aD ED ONS ON SED ON OE COED SEND OD OS a 
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war 
Fortnightly Sailings from Liverpool 
TO 


EGYPT - SUDAN - BURMA—— 


P, Henderson & Co. Head Office: 95 Bothwell 
St., Glasgow, C.2, and at 48-50 St. Mary Axe, 
1 E.C. 3, or Tourist Agents. 




















ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 


The Angler’s Land of Dreams—loch, burn, 

voe and sea fishing at its best—ideal 
holiday for all—rock and cliff scenery 
unsurpassed—where sun never sets 














INCLUSIVE TOURS 
3-12 days, 
£3 10s. to £12 


The latter includes a week’s 


stay in the finely appoin- 
ted St. Magnus Hotel, 
Hillswick. 





Write for free Booklet to 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND & ORKNEY & 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD., 


Dept. 32, Tower Place, Leith. 
Dept. 32, Matthews’ Quay, Aberdeen. 








TRAVEL NOTES 


BELGIUM 


Ir is often argued that those who visit 
Belgium are of two classes: either they are 
day-trippers and week-enders who go to 
places like Ostend and Blankenberghe, or 
they are of the more leisurely class of holiday 
maker who visit Brussels, Ghent, Namur, 
Dinant, and similar centres. This, of course, 
is perfectly true, but these places do not con- 
stitute all that is worth seeing in Belgium. 
There are many parts which are almost 
unknuwn to British visitors; where Eng- 
lish is not spoken, or even understood; 
where the natural beauties will cause as 
much astonishment and delight as the econo- 
mical side of such a holiday. If you want a 
quiet spot amid beautiful surroundings, and 
do not demand luxury so much as chafige and 
rest, Belgium has plenty to offer. There is, 
for instance, a village named Pepinster, near 
Verviers, where the hotel accommodation is 
surprisingly comfortable and _ cheap. 
Pepinster is itself a delightful spot midst 
beautiful wooded hills and streams, with 
railway communication in every direction. 
If you like walking, or exploring by car, 
picnics beside trout streams or in woodlands, 
there are delightful excursions in every 
direction. You will be within easy reach of 
Spa (which: must certainly be visited), 
Verviers, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, the 
Caves of Han, the beautiful waterfalls at 
Coo, the Barrage of La Gileppe, the Grottoes 
at Remouchamps, and all the endless beauty 
which is to be found along the valleys of the 
Ambléve and the Semois. The soil in this 
part of Belgium is too wooded, and too rocky 
for industry, and all the streams abound with 
trout. Two of the loveliest scenes in Belgium 
are to be found from the high, wooded hills 
above Spa, and from the woods which clothe 
the hills about the lake at La Gileppe. One 
can sit there in the sun, looking down on the 
lake, and the great stone lion which sur- 
mounts the Barrage, surrounded by wild 
flowers, and fruits, birds and butterflies, 
with nothing to mar the peace and the quiet 
of it all. Even the swallow-tail butterfly 
may be seen about this lake. Further south 
is the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, a 
continuation of the Ardennes. Its capital, 
built upon steep rocks, is well worth a visit ; 
the people, as is the case in Belgium, are 
clean and friendly. If one wants a theatre, a 
concert, or a change to more luxurious com- 
fort, Spa, Liege, and Verviers are near at 
hand. It should be remembered that special 
facilities for travelling are obtainable in 
Belgium and Luxembourg such as season 
tickets for 5, 10, and 15 days, which permit 
travelling anywhere within the frontiers at 
extremely cheap rates. One can live very 
comfortably in Belgium for £1 per day, or 
less, according to the kind of holiday desired. 
The language difficulty need not be feared, 
for the people are helpful, and in most cases 
even a small knowledge of French will prove 
sufficient. 
THE SOKOL FESTIVAL 

Those contemplating a visit to Czecho- 
slovakia this year will be interested in an 
Escorted Tour to Prague which has been 
organised by Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons. 
The Tour, which leaves London on July rst, 
takes eight days, and the fare from London 
and back to London is 18 guineas. The 
itinerary includes a seat to view a gymnastic 
performance at the Sokol Festival, and 
during the stay there will be half-day drives 
in Prague, visiting the principal places of 
interest. Full particulars may be obtained 
from any branch of Messsrs. Thomas Cook & 


Son. 
HOLIDAYS IN FRANCE 

An interesting booklet has reached me 
which contains many useful suggestions for 
“ All In ” holidays in France, from nine days 
in the French Riviera at £9 I2s., to a 
sixteen-day holiday in Mentone and Paris 
from £15. ‘There are suggestions for those 
with limited time such as four days (three 
nights) in Paris for £4 5s.; eight days in 
Paris for £6 8s. 6d. A booklet giving 
details of these holidays will be sent gratis 
to Spectator readers, who should address 
enquiries to :—French Hotel Plan (London) 
Ltd., 103 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
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SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 
Ellerman’s City and 
Hall Lines maintain a 
cabin class service to 
Egypt, India and Cey- 

lon, providing the 

acme of comfort at 


al rates, coupled 
with the personal 
service of an expert 
staff trained to 
anticipate your re- 
quirements, 


Steamers specially de- 
signed, constructed and 
equipped = for Eastern 
conditions, with spacious 
Public Rooms and ex- 
tensive Promenade Decks, 
One Class Only, 


ELLERMAN'S 





CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
el.: Avenue 2424, 

Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 

75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9971 





SEE SWITZERLAND 


BY THE 


SWISS HOTEL PLAN 


9 days from £5.19.6 
16 days from £8. 9.6 


(Inclusive of reserved travel, hotel accom- 
modation, all meals, tips, taxes, baggage 
transport, etc.) 

a 


Why not an “ everything-paid for” holiday this 
year? Switzerland in the summer is simply 
great! . .. Lovely scenery. ... arm days 
and glamorous nights. . Invigorating air. 
. Safe bathing. ... Exciting walks. .., All 
these are obtainable at an extraordinary econo- 
nical price under the Swiss Hotel Plan. 
r great thing about a “Plan” Holiday is 
that there are positively no extras. Once you 
have paid the Hotei Plan inclusive charge all 


the “incidentals” are free. Thus you know, 
before you go, exactly what your expenditure 
is going to be. And wherever you go, Swiss 


Hotel Plan Representatives will be there, in 
case you want their help. So your holiday will 
be full of enjoyment and quite free from tire- 
some details. 

Send for the Swiss Hotel Plan Summer Pro- 
gramme describing in full the marvellous “ All- 
In” Plan which includes free seasons on local 
lake steamers and mountain railways; _ free, 
unlimited entrances to Kursaals with cinemas, 
dancing, variety shows, etc., and free sports 


such as tennis, rowing, gymnastics, etc. 

The Coupon below will bring you the Pro- 
gramme. Why not send for it now and open 
the door to the best of summer _ holidays , 
under the auspices of the Swiss Hotel Plan > 
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- SWISS HOTEL PLAN (LONDON) LTD., | 
1 103 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. J 
Office open 

: 9 am. to 7 pw Tel. Whitehall 9567 : 
] Please send me your Summer Programme. i 
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MOTORING 


The “ Automatic Speed Limit ’”’— 


That somewhat weatherbeaten suggestion, the automatic 
control of engine-speed, was brought up again the other day 
before the House of Lords Select Committee on the preven- 
tion of road accidents, this time by the Secretary of the 
Pedestrians Association, who said that he thought the root 
cause of accidents was speed. Theoretically speaking, of 
course, he was right. So long as objects are not stationary 
there will always be the risk of collision between them and 
other stationary or moving objects, and nobody can deny that 
the risk increases with the rate of speed. It is one of those 
arguments which are irrefutable but destructive. Its logical 
conclusion is cessation of all traffic. 


—And the Human Control 


Obviously Mr. Foley did not mean quite that, but however 
academically considered, I do not think his suggestion is any 
more practical today than were those of his predecessors, the 
last of whom gave evidence before this very committee a few 
months ago. It sounds feasible enough to fit existing engines 
with a device that automatically prevents the car from being 
driven at more than a given speed, but the results are very 
much in doubt. As reported in The Times, Mr. Foley appears 
to advocate the adoption of such a device for use in restricted 
areas only, which implies that it would have to be put into 
action by the driver. This would presumably involve the 
fitting of some sort of signal at both ends of the car to show the 
police that the car’s speed was under mechanical control and 
the law being obeyed, a gadget which could be tampered 
with. Failing this, I suppose the only check on the use of the 
control would be police examination on the spot, a notion that 
conjures up appalling pictures of congestion, extra police 
and general public inconvenience. 


Checking the Traffic Flow 


I certainly agree that, under existing conditions, « the 
30-mile limit in built-up areas is quite. high enough, though 
I am still not convinced that in the main any speed limit is 
effective. The Pedestrians Association urged the reduction of 
the limit to 25 miles an hour on the grounds that this would 
give “‘a much better margin of safety,” and the imposition 
of a maximum limit in the open. The difference between 
25 and 30 miles an hour is very small in practice, though it 
would probably be enough to ‘increase traffic-congestion and 
slow down the even flow, and I think the Association’s hopes 
are built upon very slender foundations. The re-adoption 
of a limit in the open would mean the return of the police- 
trap and its attendant anomalies and ignominies. 


The New Humber “Snipe” 


I was a good deal interested in the latest Humber “‘ Snipe,” 
now called the Imperial, which I had out on trial.a short 
time ago, mainly because it has several of the special features 
or qualities that give the modern American car its un- 
doubted popularity. It has a very powerful engine, a high 
cruising speed, silence of running, marked flexibility and 
rapid acceleration. The front wheels are independently 
sprung on the “ Evenkeel” system, which certainly con- 
tributes really smooth running at all speeds over the worst 
sort of surfaces likely to be met with on any road where a 
car can be driven as opposed to being coaxed and, unlike 
some independent systems, gives definitely improved road- 
holding on bends. 

Thus far it rivals most of the Americans I have tried 
this year, beating some of them handsomely. Its coach- 
work, which is of course quite different in construction 
(the American type of steel body is a national product and, 
so far as I know, is not yet imitated anywhere), is as roomy 
as most of theirs, at least as comfortable, certainly having 


better “ visibility” for driver and passengers. ‘The } 
boot is excellent, the general equipment complete, I 
costs £495. 


High-Efficiency British Engines 


The six-cylinder engine, with a bore and stroke of 8s 
by 120, has a cubic content of four litres, taxed at £20 5, 
and rated at 28 h.p. It is a plain unit, with side Valves, 
but an idea of its efficiency can be gained from the Weight 
of the saloon, which is no less than 39 cwt. I admire th 
Humber for its performance but, as usual, I moum th 
waste of power due to the British deference to weight. If, 
few hundredweight could be taken off the Snipe it wou 
almost certainly be the liveliest car of its size and type in 
the world; and the same can be said of more than op 
other first-class British car I know and have driven, | ap 
quite convinced that we make the most efficient enging 
in the world, and that sooner or later, when we leam 
choose to build lighter chassis, we shall be at the head of 
the industry at all points. Less than a day’s driving of 
cars like this Humber is enough to prove that. 


RN.132—Landes 


Whether the Landes pinewoods rank in fact as th 
greatest forest in Europe is no matter. They are big 
enough to keep you half a day in the crossing of them by 
the main road, being about 100 miles long and about 4 
wide, big enough for you to wander for hours without 
meeting anybody else either on foot or awheel. What does 
matter is that there are no woods like them anywhere els, 
that between their scattered glades and among their shallow 
lakes are little places you are not likely to have heard of, 
and, most important of all, that the main road, number 
RN.132, from Bordeaux to Bayonne, is as good a plac 
from which to see them at their best as any sandy lane lost 
among their endless armies. Though you should gf 
exploring the woods that here and there fringe the By 
of Biscay shore, you need not do so. RN.132 shows yu 
the best of it. i 


A Windless Road 


When all is said and when you have got there from th 
north, there is nothing to see for the outward eye but 
leagues of pine-trees. It all depends upon how thor 
incomparable trees strike you. If they are just pines, you 
find a superb road running north and south through a 
unbroken avenue which has the unique merit of being 
windless. It takes the best part of a winter Biscay gk 
to penetrate those square miles of massed trunks. Almost 
you might say that here is the only centrally heated highway 
in the world. If pines are among the three loveliest trees 
that grow, as I happen to think they are, you find yourself 
on the edge of a new adventure. It is not only their colout, 
deep purples and greens, red-browns and peacock blues, the 
matchless smell they send up like incense under the noonday 
sun that take you by the throat, but their impenetrability. 
They are like the forests of the Middle Ages, deep as th 
ocean and as full of the unknown. They might conced 
anything in their dark depths, and you know it well as you 
drive down that remarkable road. 

You should naturally go there either now or after th 
summer holidays. RN.132 carries the Arcachon-Biartitt 
beach traffic. It is alone again when it is too cold to bath. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU, 


{Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motor 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanitd 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adoit 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars| 
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“There is a lightness and lightsomeness amazingsweetness. It isalmostas though 




































































of 8 that I find absolutely enthralling. It is the Rolls-Royce (25/30 h.p.) knew ex- 
) ° . e 
es the most effortless car to drive that I actly what you wanted it to do and did 
igh know. It is a glorious thing to ride in of its own accord. Thus you can drive 
€ . . . . . . 
_ as a passenger and its performance is _ it fast for long distances and with any a- 
1 the P 
If remarkable. Whether it be lusty acceler- mount of stopping and start-again work ! 
vould " ° ‘ e . ‘ apltig ’ 
ne ation or resolute braking there is always _ without feeling the least fatigue.” — Tatler \ 
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you O other language has a single 
word which exactly conveys the 
the full meaning of the English word 
but ‘home.’ It is the pleasant and special 
” function of the Abbey Road* to enable 
you 
an English men and women to own a 
ing ; : 
ale home that is really their own, 
ost ! 
i Onn your own home with the help of 
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ly eee ¥ 
z \ NOTABLE NUMBERS 
eal von THE JEWS HOUSE, No. { STEEP HILL, LINCOLN—This ancient 
; Rows house, which dates back to Norman times, was builf about 1100, 
ou LO NDO N : S L A RGES T eB and is said to be one of the oldest inhabited houses in England. 
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be BUI L DING 2 SOCIETY qontettan ear ener eaten icican Pagal No. 2. 
Managing Director: Sir Harold Bellman f Mellowness, distinction of aroma, flavour, and finer 
itz quality in the tobacco—these are the reesons why 
*The Abbey Road service is courteous and No. 3 is such a notable smoke. 
i. generous, speedy and efficient. Assets e 
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Unit Trusts, or Fixed Trusts as they were originally 
called, have been opportunely invented to help investors 
to solve their problem in a time of exceptional difficulty. 
This problem is at all times the same—that of getting the 
highest possible income, consistent with safety, from the 
securities in which the investor’s money is placed. 


In Victorian days, the solution was comparatively easy> 
for it was found in what used to be called the “ sweet sim- 
plicity”” of the Three per cents., furnished by Consols, 
which then formed the bulk of the British debt, and for 
60 years, from 1836 to 1896, showed amazing steadiness 
in price, in spite of the frequent crises and occasional wars 
that afflicted this period. In fact, towards its end the price of 
Consols rose to a point that induced Goschen to carry out 
his conversion scheme in 1889, by which the rate of interest 
was reduced first to 2} and later to 2} per cent. 


This change, and other contributory causes, such as rising 
taxation and cost of living, made investors stray into fields 
in which higher rates were to be found, with the inevitable 
accompaniment of greater risk; but nevertheless the great 
majority of British investors still regarded either “the 
Funds ” or municipal debts or the prior charges—debenture 
and preference stocks—of railways and leading industrial 
companies, as the only securities with which they could 
sleep in peace. Ordinary shares and stocks were looked 
upon as speculative, which they necessarily are, and therefore 
as dangerous and not quite respectable. 


This prestige, enjoyed by well-secured fixed-interest stocks, 
was shattered by the War. Owing to it, unfortunate investors 
who had bought Consols at prices ranging from 100 to 114 
saw them fall below 50. Their money income, of course, 
was punctually paid to them, but it was cut into first by the 
rising income tax, which soared from Is. 2d. to 6s. in the 
pound, and secondly by the terrific rise in the cost of living. 
Owing to this latter cause, any income that was left to the 
investor by the tax-gatherer bought him less than helf, 
in goods and services, of what it provided when he went 
shopping in pre-War days. Moreover, while he was thus 
rewarded for his apparent prudence in confining himself 
to securities which had been considered first rate, he saw his 
friends who had ventured into industrial ordinary shares 
enjoying the greatly increased incomes that rising prices 
poured into the pockets of companies engaged in shipping, 
shipbuilding, coal-mining and many other kinds of industrial 
enterprise. 

Here was proof enough to show that, at least in times of 
rising cost of living, ordinary shares, if one were clever or 
lucky enough to hold the right ones, served one better than 
fixed-interest stocks. And so they came into fashion as 
investments and no longer were thought to be disreputably 
speculative. Investigation into their merits showed that, if 
held in sufficient number to bring in the law of averages, 
they paid better at all times than fixed-interest stocks, and 
the investigators hit on the reason. This is, that the directors 
of well-managed companies never pay away all the profits 
in dividends, but regularly put part of them to reserve, 
so building up more earning-power for the future, and, in 
the case of successful companies, ensuring higher dividends 
and greater capital value for ordinary shareholders in future 
years. 

But, then, how was the average investor, who had not vast 
sums at his disposal, to provide himself with the necessary 
holding of a large enough number of shares to make sure that 
the misfortunes of some of his companies might be counter- 
balanced by the growing prosperity of the rest? Any single 
company might obviously go wrong, as holders of British 
railway stocks, once regarded as the most solid industrial 








UNIT TRUSTS AS INVESTMENTS 


By HARTLEY WITHERS 


investments, have discovered to their cost. 
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: It is lite 

a case of safety in numbers. But numbers of securities co! 
until the advent of the Unit Trusts, only be acquired by 
those who had large bank balances available. 


This problem was solved for small investors by the Upi 
Trusts, which lay in a stock of widely diversified securits 
and split this fund up into units which they sell to the Publi 
in any amounts that suit the means of the buyer. By this 
method investors with only a few pounds to place can acquite 
an interest in a large number of industrial and commercy 
ordinary shares, so securing the benefit of the law of averages 
in a manner that had hitherto been possible only to th 
wealthy. 

And it is not only small investors who have been benefite 
by the development of the Unit Trust movement. Large 
investors also have found in it advantages and conveniences, 
The securities bought by the various Trusts are held 
account of the unit-holders by a trustee of first-rate standing, 
always, in the case of those Trusts which are members of th 
Unit Trusts’ Association, one of our leading banks or insy. 
ance companies. This trustee collects the dividends dy 
on the securities and makes a half-yearly distribution to each 
unit-holder of the portion of the income which is due tp 
him or her. The trustee also furnishes the necessary evidence 
of the payment of income tax ; and in this way large investor 
are saved a good deal of detailed bother by the receipt, in 


‘one payment, of income from many channels, with om 


income-tax certificate covering the whole collection. 


Moreover, another advantage that affects all classes of 
investors lies in the fact that Unit Trust units can alway 
be easily disposed of, on terms which reflect their true vali 
in the market. In this respect they compare very favourably 
with the stocks of the old-fashioned Investment Trusts, 
which are often difficult and sometimes impossible to buy 
or sell and, when dealt in, may change hands at prices which 
may be above or below their true “ break-up ” value. Unit- 
holders, on the other hand, have the right to call on the 
company that manages the Trust to pay them at any tim 
the price that would be realised by the sale of their portion 
of the securities in the Fund. 


Perhaps, however, the most conspicuous safeguard of the 
interests of those who invest in Unit Trusts is the existence, 
already mentioned, of the trustees of high standing, who 
hold the securities and distribute the income. It is tm 
that legally they may be only custodians and have no further 
responsibility ; but in fact no bank or insurance compaty 
would be so imprudent as to act as trustee to a Fund consisting 
of improper securities and managed by unprincipled adver 
turers, eager to exploit the investing public. The Unt 
Trusts, at least those that are members of the Association, 
are thus subjected, before they start and during their operation, 
to expert scrutiny such as is most unfortunately absent m 
the case of ordinary companies, formed under the so-called 
protection of the Companies Acts. 


These reasons have marked their creation as a most salutary 
development, that has saved much public money from 
being poured down speculative sinks, has brought mud 
business to the Stock Exchange and has, in recent times 
stock-market demoralisation, given steady support to secutil] 
prices, by appealing to real investors, who show their 
dence in British industry by buying in times of depression. 


I should perhaps add that I am personally interested in the 
success of the movement, being chairman of a compél] 
that manages Unit Trusts ; but my statement of their mets 
will, I think, be fully endorsed by any fair-minded cit 
who is in a position to judge it. 
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HIGH INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


“The Economist” in its issue of 
April 23rd draws attention under 
this heading to an analysis made 
of the Reports of 646 British 
Companies with a total share 
capital of &837,000,000, and 
states ” beyond all question 1937 
was a prosperous year... since 
1934 the increase in industrial 
earning power has been uninter- 
rupted and that profits represent 
a higher percentage return on paid 
up share capital to-day than before 
the great depression.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED 
TRUSTS (four portfolios) enable 
investors to spread an investment 
over 100 leading British Com- 
panies selected on their past 
record, present position and 
future possibilities. 


The average yield of the British 
Industries Fixed Trusts at current 
prices is &5 17s. Od. plus 15/9d. 


from bonuses and rights. 


British 


Industries 
Fixed © Trusts 


@ full information is given in booklet S. 35 
(the basis cf all contracts) which may be 
obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931 


Trustees: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 












BARNEYS 


> VIRGINIA 





2 is the new 
Barneys Virginia, 
distinctive and charac- 
terful in flavour . .. John 
Sinclair’s idea of what a good 
10 for 6d cigarette should be. 





Amongst the pipe Tobaccos, Barneys 
Mixture has no superior at its price. 
One may rightly anticipate similar quality 
and value in this new Barneys Cigarette. 


Expect it and you will not be dis- 

appointed, for Barneys Virginia are really 
good ...a worthy expression of that far-famed 
Northern tradition of quality and good value. 


BARNEYS 


THE IDEAL CIGARETTE 


Made by John 10 6 Sinclair Lid: 
or 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


RECESSION ? Yes, but major or minor? This is the question 
to which the City is now searching for the answer. 
The April figures of steel production and oversea trade and 
the current trend of railway traffics leave no room for doubt 
that the forces of recession have widened their front and 
penetrated further in the field of home industry. Indeed, 
they appear at the moment to have acquired something of 
the gradual inevitability of a Bradman century. One cannot 
be genuinely surprised, in the circumstances, that investment 
support for home industrials has virtually dried up and that 
stock markets and commodity markets generally have drifted 
towards lower levels. The truth is that more and more 
investors are beginning to realise that unless the forces of 
recession are checked soon they will have gathered a formid- 
able momentum. 

Unfortunately, the power to reverse the current business 
irend is not wholly, or even mainly, in our own hands. 
Ignoring the obvious handicap on confidence imposed by 
international political uncertainties, the authorities here 
could scarcely prevent the recession from getting deeper 
if American business and commodity prices fail to rise 
above their present level. Without an American recovery 
I could imagine what most people would regard as a major 
recession next year even in face of our accelerated rearmament 
programme. But I still refuse to believe that America 
will remain depressed indefinitely. There is so much 
necessary capital construction work to be done and such 
mighty capacity with which to do it. I realise that this 
was as true a year ago as it is today and that American 
business has, in the interval, gone from bad to worse. There 
comes a time, however, when economic necessities over-ride 
reform programmes and I do not think it is very far off. 

*x * * x 
A WELL-SPREAD PREFERENCE HOLDING 


Right from the start the unit trust movement has demon- 
strated a striking adaptability to investors’ needs—and 
desires—and one cannot therefore be surprised that current 
conditions should bring forth a new trust catering for investors 
in search of a moderate return in the fixed interest field. 
The portfolio of this trust, the Domestic Priority Income 
Trust, consists of preference shares in nearly 100 companies. 
The aggregate issued amount of the shares included in the 
portfolio is over £115,000,000 and -analysis shows that, 
after allowing for dividend and interest on prior ranking 
securities, the dividends on the securities comprising the 
initial portfolio are, on the average, covered 7} times by the 
profits of the last full year. That the preferences have been 
carefully chosen from the standpoint of security is clearly 
indicated by the fact that securities ranking ahead of those 
in the portfolio amount to only £47,000,000, whereas capital 
ranking behind, general reserves, &c., total £425,000,000. 

Here, then, is a well-spread preference holding made 
available, through the unit plan, to investors of small or 
moderate means. At the current price of 9s. 9d. per unit, a 
buyer acquires a stake in this diversified portfolio which will 
yield him an income of 4} per cent. Preference shares, as I 
have often reminded investors, are not gilt-edged, but for those 
who cannot afford the luxury of 33 per cent. and under this 
is an opportunity of getting an extra I per cent. without incur- 
ring any serious capital risks. 

*x * *x * 
BURMAH OIL VALUATIONS 


Company dividend announcements have to be quite 
exceptional in these days to excite much enthusiasm in 
Throgmorton Street, and even Burmah Oil’s §0 per cent. scrip 
bonus has proved rather a damp squib. Burmah Oil was 
my choice a year ago in the oil market, and my expectations 
have been handsomely fulfilled. Profits, which are arrived 
at very conservatively, have risen from £3,488,035 to 
£4,162,285, or by roughly 20 per cent., and after placing an 
extra £500,000 to reserve, which receives an allocation of 
£960,513, the board has raised the cash dividend for 1937 
from 27} to 30 per cent. That is excellent in itself, but does 
not complete the story. By revaluing its substantial direct 
and indirect holdings in Angfo-Iranian ordinary stock 
Burmah is to capitalise a sum of £4,578,838 and allot 1 new 
ordinary {1 unit to existing holders for every 2 now held. 


= 





Unless earnings improve, it would probably be UNWige 
to expect a higher dividend than 20 per cent. for 1938 
on the larger amount of capital, which is equivalent—gy 
no more than equivalent—to last year’s 30 per cent. But 
is something to be said for the optimists. First, a conseryatiy, 
board, such as that of Burmah Oil, does not distribute a }j 
scrip bonus if it sees a slump round the corner ; second, the 
£5,300,000 ordinary stockholding in Anglo-Iranian jg gi 
carried in Burmah’s books only at its par value, whereas jtig 
worth roughly £27,000,000 at today’s market price whi 
in turn, is a measure of its earning power. Until American 
business begins to lift its head, I should advise investors jy 
delay purchases in the oil market. As soon as this 
requisite is fulfilled, their first choice should be Burmah uni, 


xe * x x 


PLATT BROTHERS AGAIN 

Having taken a firm line against the original reconstructiog 
proposals put forward by Platt Brothers (Holdings), the textile 
machinery makers, I cannot resist the temptation to relat 
the board’s scheme to the results now disclosed. In the li 
of the latest figures, which show that net profits rose from 
£54,313 to £80,685, it is difficult to see why heavy sacrifices 
should have been asked of the second preference holders, 
The board has declared a § per cent. ordinary dividend, admit. 
tedly on a much-reduced amount of capital. As things haye 
turned out, therefore, holders of the second preferences have 
not come out badly. They get 7 per cent. on their £1 of pre- 
ference, out of which only 5 per cent. is now cumulative, plus 
just over } per cent. in respect of their allocation of ordinaries, 

The second preference shares themselves, quoted at 155, 64, 
seem to me to be rather undervalued on a yield basis of 
9 per cent. The current year has opened well for textik 
machinery in the export markets ; both quantities and values 
show an increase of roughly 40 per cent. for the first four 
months. I suspect, however, that these deliveries are a belated 
reflection of the relatively prosperous condition of the textile 
industry overseas about the middle of last year. One must be 
prepared to see a reversal of this upward trend in exports 
in the second half of 1938 when the recent stagnation of the 
textile trade begins to tell its tale of fewer orders for equipment. 
That is why I regard Platt Brothers 6s. 8d. ordinaries as fully 
valued for the present at 3s. 9d. It will be time enough to 
consider them whenever the cotton trade begins to show 
fresh signs of life. 


x x x x 


Venturers’ Corner 


To recommend an electrical engineering share at this 
stage of the trade cycle may seem to be inviting trouble, 
but I will take the risk and outline the merits, purely asa 
speculation, of Brush Electrical ordinary stock. This 
£100 stock quoted today around £27 or just over 5s. in the 
£, a valuation which clearly implies that the company has 
been passing through bad times. Brush Electrical ha, 
in fact, been the big disappointment in the equipment market 
in recent years, having failed to earn a profit every yea 
since 1930, despite the boomlike conditions which have enabled 
other similar companies to achieve spectacular recoveries. In 
consequence, the last balance-sheet, dated June 30th, 1937, 
showed a debit balance on profit and loss account of £101,879 
and a marked shortage of liquid resources. 

What can be said on the credit side? First, that the 
board has been strengthened and, secondly, that a stage has 
been reached when it is practicable to reconstruct the balance- 
sheet and get down to real business. Obviously the ordinary 
stock will have to be written down—I imagine very drastically 
—and it will be necessary to raise new money. The important 
point, however, is that the company should again be able 
to earn profits this year. If the ordinary stock is reduced 
by 75 per cent. to £25 per £100 nominal, which should be 
ample to cover all the necessary writings off, better earnings 
should enable the ordinary stockholders to see their holdings 
gradually improve in value. The stock is worth a modest 
purchase as a lock-up recovery speculation. Custos. 


(Financial Notes on page 941.) 
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COMPANY. MEETING 


Hq LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


MR. WALTER H. BROWN’S REVIEW 


sixty-ninth annual general meeting of the London and 
ter Assurance Company, Limited, was held on May 18th, 
1938 at the Chief Office, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 

Mr. Walter H. Brown (the Chairman) said : 

Gentlemen, the directors’ report and the statement of accounts 
ie been in your hands for some time. I assume it is your wish 
iat they be taken as read. (Agreed.) 

Since we last met there has been one alteration in the personnel 
ofthe board. As stated in the report, Mr. J. H. Millar, who was 
: ing director, resigned his directorship and retired from the 
grvice of the company after a connexion of 37 years. 

POPULARITY OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 

Before dealing with our accounts, I wish to emphasise the magnitude 

which industrial assurance has grown since 1869, when this 
y was established. I cannot give the total for all offices in 

1869, but at the present day there is a total of over 90,000,000 policies 
in force. in the British Isles. Millions of persons have started 
with a penny-a-week policy on their lives, and in course of time, 
additional policies have been effected largely because they have 
cme to appreciate industrial assurance more and more and have 
cbserved its beneficial results. From the social standpoint the 
sgccess Of industrial assurance, built up on the voluntary response 
of the people, is of marked significance. It reflects the sturdy 
independence of the British wage-earner, and his desire to take 
along view of his responsibilities. We may claim with pride that 
the natural thriftiness of the wage-earning classes has been developed 
lgely under the educational influence of the industrial assurance 
ts ; and that the success of industrial assurance is in themain due 
tothe fact that the service, with the collection of the premiums week 
by week at the homes of the policyholders, is closely adapted to the 
qrumstances of those to whom industrial assurance policies are 


The large savings of the weekly wage-earners, whether in the form 
of house purchase, savings bank deposits or industrial assurance 
policies, &c., combined with the protection given by the National 
ghemes providing against sickness, unemployment and old age, 
together constitute a strong material incentive to the maintenance 
of the social structure on a basis of stability and ordered progress. 

In our industrial branch we have made a substantial premium 
increase Of £46,734, bringing the total premium income up to 
{1,850,265. Our mortality experience has been moderate, the 
mount paid out being about £12,000 less than in the previous 
yer. The claims arising by survivance of the endowment periods 
happen to have been lighter than in any of the previous four years. 
Surrenders are again low in amount; and the expense ratio to 
premium income continues to fall. 

The net yield on the industrial life fund was £4 6s. 9d. per cent., 
which is a slight increase on the previous year; and, I think it will 
be agreed, this indicates meritorious management of the funds 
entrusted to the directors. 

The current sums assured under our industrial policies exceed 
thirty-four and a half million pounds. 

The annual premiums received in ordinary branch show an increase 
of £49,527 over the corresponding figure of the previous year. 
This increase is comparable with £54,204 a year ago. As regards 
our single premium acceptances, these decreased compared with 
the previous year. The effect of this has been that the aggregate 
premium increase for the year now under review works out at 
£20,056, as shown in the accounts. Consideration money for 
annuities is not much changed. Death claims show an increase 
appropriate to the increase in business, and it happens to have been 
avery heavy year for maturities by survivance. The ratio of 
expenses to office premiums (adjusting as usual for single premiums) 
again shows a reduction of about one-half of 1 per cent. The net 
yield on the fund was £4 6s. 2d. per cent., which I consider can 
be regarded as an excellent result, being only 3d. less than a year 
ago, The bonus has been easily maintained at £2 per cent. 

The premium income, £90,620, of the Fire and General Branch, 
shows a satisfactory increase of £11,370; and this branch is be- 
ginning to contribute to the strength of the Company’s activities. 

The assets now exceed nineteen million pounds, having increased 
during the year by over one and a quarter million pounds, which 
sarecord. As I have mentioned before, the security for the assur- 
ance funds is a prime consideration and, as usual, our assets have 
been cautiously valued. 

Toevery member of the outdoor and indoor staffs whose endeavours 
and results have assisted in the further development and consolidation 
of the business of the Company, the directors tender their thanks. 

Twelve months ago I referred to my 50th year of service with 
the Company, and it is with regret that I have to tell you that since 
| my health has deteriorated to such an extent that, following 
the imperative advice of my doctors, I have felt compelled to ask 
my colleagues to give me the opportunity of taking the rest to which, 
think you will agree, I am entitled after so many years’ active 
Service with the Company. My successor as Chairman will be 
Mr. A. H. Dawes, who has been with the Company for nearly 
twenty-five years, and whom you know well. 

Tnow beg to move: ‘* That the report of the directors, together 
With the audited accounts, for the financial year ended March 24th, 
1938, be received, approved and adopted.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 


: and the proposed 
dividend was approved. 


850,000 NEW USERS OF 
ELECTRICITY 


"In the year 1936-7 about 850,000 additional con- 
sumers were connected to the public supply in Great 
Britain, bringing the total of consumers so connected 
above 8} millions. In the same year 17,150 million 
units were sold. During the past ten years consumption 
has almost trebled. But, in spite of this rapid progress, 
it appears that about one-third of the total domestic 
and other premises in the areas of supply are still un- 
connected. This figure alone indicates that there is yet 
ground to occupy. With the more varied and more 
intensive resort to electrical service which is growing 
among existing consumers, wide fields for development 
still lie open—in factories and shops, in the home and 
in rural life.’” 


(Daily Telegraph Electricity Supplement.) 


Share in the prosperity of this great and growing in- 
dustry by buying certificates in the 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approx. yield 44% from dividends, plus 14% from recurring 
bonuses and rights. 


Trustees , GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


@ full information is given in booklet S. 27 (the basisofall 
contracts) which may be obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED, 
165 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
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to the World your BEST and 
the Best will come hack to you” 








The motto quoted above hangs in the workrooms of our 
Crippleage where Crippled Girls are trained to make 
artificial flowers. So realistic are these flowers that they 
are often mistaken for natural blooms. 


90% of our girls are unemployable in the ordinary channels 
of industry. The training enables them to become partially 
independent and also self-respecting members of society. It 
is all we can do to maintain our present strength—340 girls. 
Our WAITING LIST grows and grows. Funds are short 
today—we need your help. 

Will you send us a contribution? Come to Edgware (any 
day except Saturday) and see what we are doing to help 
the Crippled Girls of Great Britain. Our latest Annual 
Report gives fuller details. Would you like a copy? 


a RIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISS ON) 


(ta6.), 


37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
MENDARIS (SUMATRA) RUBBER 
AND PRODUCE 


CONSERVATIVE DIVIDEND POLICY 


THE twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Mendaris 
(Sumatra) Rubber and Produce Estates, Ltd., was held on May 18th 
in London. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said that the fact that the 
directors had felt obliged to limit the amount of the dividend for 
1937 to § per cent., the same rate as for 1936, notwithstanding the 
substantially larger amount of profit carned, must have caused some 
disappointment, but the board had to take all relevant factors into 
account and under prevailing circumstances there was no gainsaying 
the wisdom of a conservative distribution. 

During 1937 the percentage of quotas allowed to be exported under 
the International Agreement had averaged 83? per cent., but there 
was an internal cut in the Netherlands Indies which had reduced the 
company’s permitted exports to just under 78 per cent. of standard. 


They had availed themselves of the opportunity to purchase export | 


licenses for 165,345 Ibs. and were thus able to account for 2,094,826lbs. 
Taking the unsold portion of the exported crop at a conservative 
valuation, their average sale price was equivalent to 9.39d. per Ib. 
London landed terms, 1d. per lb. higher than the equivalent price 
realised for the 1936 crop. 

The tapping results evidenced the generally satisfactory condition 
and yielding capacity of the estate and bore out their contention that 
the standard production allotted to them was unfairly low. Their 
standard for 1938 had been assessed at 2,§27,468 Ibs., but the direc- 
tors hoped that in view of the facts now at their disposal the authorities 
would grant the estate a standard more in keeping with its true 
producing capacity. 

He had already referred to the good yielding capacity of the estate 
and was glad to say that in the opinion of their visiting agent, who 
was a very experienced planter, the old areas were improving still 
further, foliage and bark reserve in those areas remaining good, so 
that no special manuring would be required this year. There was 
ample evidence that the money they had spent in past years on ritro- 
genous manure and the establishment of leguminosae had been laid 
out to good advantage. The present low selling price for rubber 
offered no particular inducement to go in for new planting, while 
potential production looked like being far in excess of probable 
absorption for a long time to come. When the turn for the better 
was coming in the U.S.A. none of them could foresee, but the com- 
Ppany’s estate was in good order and they were in a position to exercise 
patience without loss of efficiency. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


THE eleventh ordinary general meeting of the British Match Cor- 
poration Limited was held on May 18th in London. 

Mr. C. E. Bartholomew, O.B.E., the chairman, before dealing 
with the accounts, referred to the loss which the company had 
sustained during the year by the death of Mr. Andrew Williamson. 
He was, he said, a man of great personal charm, and of exceptional 
business experience, always cheerfully placed at the board’s disposal. 
Mr. Andrew Williamson was one of those whose personal modesty 
almost concealed his great ability and the influence which he exerted 
ma iv 
Although the revenue did not constitute a record, the company had 
had, on the whole, a satisfactory year. He had to qualify that phrase 
because of the position in Brazil. Their friends in that wonderful 
country had again worked well and successfully, but since the sudden 
constitutional changes of November last, no dividends could be 
remitted. The board could only hope that arrangements would 
be made by the Brazilian Government in the near future to enable 
those who had invested capital in Brazil to receive the very modest 
profits which the depreciated exchange allowed them. Only last year 
ad spoken of the improvement in Brazilian finances as having 
i their anxieties. They had now been increased once more. 
ir returns from the home trade, and from the British Dominions 
e Argentine, were almost exactly the same as last year, but he 
must remind shareholders that they had had to suffer the National 
Defence Contribution, as well as the extra 3d. on the Income Tax. 
Those amounts paid by subsidiary companies and themselves had 
t led nearly {50,000, and, while they might presumably enjoy 
s:d national security, they had no possible opportunity of 


earning extra profit 
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THE Rep LIGHT. 


With regard to this year’s further increase in taxation, he would 
y cxpress his fear that even Great Britain might be approaching 
e point where the high level of taxation would weaken the national 
ar as it was already reducing our purchasing power. 


Ihe decline in the yield from stamp duties must be considered 
as a red light. Artificially cheap money did not, apparently. create 
much new busine Only once before in the country’s history had 

1 to | hee taxation. At the time—1gI7 to 1922— 
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ad - und profits were easily made, the taxpayer 
vould carn 6 per cent. or more on safe investments, and 3 per cent, 
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BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
(Continued from previous column.) 


or more on his deposits with the Bank. Now his limits were abou 
4 per cent. and I per cent. respectively, and when he died the Sim 
took a heavy capital levy on his savings and spent it on Curtens 
outlays. f 


He could not help thinking that the country was Spending jx 
capital and crippling its earning capacity. He was not concerned 
as chairman, with politics, and was as eager as anyone that the 
country’s defences should be so strong that no one should dare t 
attack the Homeland, and that their voice in favour of peace should 
be heard with respect throughout the world, but he did wonde 
whether efficient steps were being—or, indeed, could be—taken tg 
ensure that some of the many millions of expenditure were pg 
being wasted. Could they feel confident, he asked, that all the money 
which they paid was being used to the best advantage ? ? 


They had been warned in plain language to expect heavier burdens 
next year, and in the year after, and with such a prospect the Boar 
could scarcely hold out hopes of increasing profits. They woulj 
indeed, account themselves fortunate if the present revenues could 
be maintained in view of the growing demands of taxation, not 
not only here, but in other countries as well. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a resolution 
providing for the conversion of the issued capital of the company 
from shares into stock was carried unanimously. Q 





THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. WALTER HotMaNn, F.S.A.A., London, President of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, presiding at the annual general meeting 
of the Society held at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, on Tuesday, 
May 17th, 1938, said that any review of the past year, either froma 
professional or a national standpoint, would be incomplete withou 
reference to the subject of taxation. The imposition of the National 
Defence Contribution, the recent increase in the standard rate of 
income tax, and the proposals for dealing with tax evasion, had all 
served to focus attention on the growing expenditure of the country 
in many directions. 

The fact that a very large proportion of that expenditure was 
be'ng met out of taxation was a tribute to the financial strength of 
Bcitish democratic institutions, and the fact that the national economy 
hai shown a remarkable degree of resiliency and capacity to bear 
iicreased burdens was a tribute to the willingness of the individual 
to forgo personal advantage to meet national need. It was that 
traditional spirit of willingness to pay which was the main source 
of our financial strength and it was imperative that that spirit should 
not be dissipated by the fear that the funds derived from the com- 
munity were being wastefully administered. He would, therefor, 
review public expenditure from an accountancy point of view. 

As professional accountants, Mr. Holman said, their training 
and their whole experience taught them the necessity fer economy 
in administration and the adoption of, conservative methods of 
finance, and they knew that the time when receipts were expanding 
was particularly the time when expenditure should be rigidly 
scrutinised to ensure that funds available should be administered 
with the uttermost economy and efficiency. These same principles 
were no less applicable to public affairs than to industry. The fact 
that increasing expenditure had so far been accompanied by expanding 
revenue might reasonably be attributed in the main to the application 
of sound accountancy principles to industry and it should not be 
forgotten that industry was the sole source of revenue. But it would 
be dangerous to assume that such expansion of revenue could go 
on indefinitely, because taxation at its present level depleted th 
prof.ts available for capital replacement. 

In industry, extravagant and wasteful expenditure might be 
brought to light through its effect on trading results, but there was 
no such automatic check on the misuse of public funds; waste 
merely increased the burden of unproductive outlay which was ont 
of the inevitable features of the rearmament programme. Mi 
Holman quoted an example which had come to his personal notice 
A factory for munitions was being erected on an entirely new site 
in an agricultural area involving the extension of the necessary 
transport and public services and the transfer of labour ; the clearance 
and use of one of the many sites of derelict works in the near neigh- 
bourhood would not only have reduced the cost enormously, but 
would also have caused the minimum of dislocation and would 
materially have assisted one of the distressed areas. 

But the dangers of uneconomic spending were not limited to the 
national aspect. ‘The budgets of local authorities showed a marked 
tendency to keep step with the expansion of national outlay. k 
had been our pride that our financial stability had rested on the sam 
basis of balanced budgets by all responsible authorities throughout 
the land, and the few exceptions had only served to add force to this 
admirable rule. This conservatism in public finance which he 
served the country so well in the past seemed to him in these days 
to be in grave danger of widespread abrogation and the policy “ 
cheap and abundant credit provided ready encouragement 

In continuation, the president said, that he would suggest thé 
these abnormal times demanded not only economy in actua! spending 
but a wise restraint from expenditure on the part of Jocal authoriti®s 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
PATALING RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 
GOOD RESULTS BUT OUTLOOK UNCERTAIN 





THE eighteenth annual general meeting of the Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., was held on May 13th at 19 Fenchurch Street, London. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the Chairman) said that with such satisfactory 
accounts it was a matter for regret that current prospects were much 
less favourable for reasons which were, however, beyond their 
control. Aided to a small extent by purchased export rights, they 
had accounted for a crop of over 4} million Ibs., as against something 
over 23 Ibs. in 1936. Including the unsold balance at a conservative 
valuation, their sale price averaged 9.16d. per Ib. and the all-in cost 
was only fractionally higher than in 1936, increased wage rates to 
native labour being responsible therefor. 

On average only two-thirds of the mature area were tapped, and 
the yield over the whole mature area was 445 Ib. per acre, whilst on 
the area actually tapped it averaged 696 Ib. per acre. 

After debiting the profit and loss account with £2,500 for National 
Defence Contribution, the year’s working resulted in a profit of 
£66,739, almost 22 per cent. on the issued capital. They recom- 
mended shareholders to increase the reserve for cultivation and 
replacement by £11,638 odd, making a total of £17,500. A final 
dividend of 7} per cent. was recommended, making 15 per cent. for 
the year. The results for 1938 were likely to be leaner, but they 
had made forward sales for 1938 shipment totalling 228 tons at a 
price of just under 11d. per lb., which looked an attractive figure. 
He hoped, however, that before they met again next year there 
would be substantial improvement to record. 

RUBBER PAVING IN LOMBARD STREET. 

An event of some importance to the rubber industry was the 
paving of Lombard Street with the Gaisman improved Bramble 
block, the laying of which was completed last week. While it was 
not possible to eliminate engine noise, the benefits which were 
likely to accrue to the frontages from the damping-down of wheel 
noise and vibration should soon manifest themselves and he was 
sure the attractiveness of that type of paving would receive wider 
recognition. The speedy and efficient completion of that job, 
following on the laying of Cornmarket Street in Oxford last year, had 
brought rubber road paving from the experimental stage into the 
field of wider application on commercial lines. He had personally 
been a staunch advocate of that development, not solely in the 
interests of the rubber industry, but in the hope that they might be 
spared some of the distracting noise and vibration arising from heavy 
motor traffic. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 
LIMITED 





RECORD PROFITS 





THE third ordinary general meeting of Engineering Components 
Limited, was held on May 12th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Dr. P. G. Griffith (the Chairman), who presided, said that the 
net profits earned by the Subsidiary Companies for the year 1937, 
after allowing for depreciation and all other charges except Income 
Tax and N.D.C., but including a profit of £2,050 made on the sale of 
freehold land, amounted to £55,981. That profit, which constituted 
a record in the history of the companies, compared with £36,462 for 
1936, an increase of over §0 per cent. Dividends of £34,250 had 
been paid to the Parent Company, and the Subsidiary Companies 
were carrying forward £26,726 undistributed profits. 

The past year had been exceptional inasmuch as it had shown an 
increase in the profits and sales of the subsidiary companies out of 
all relation to their steady progress in the years preceding. The 
history of the year in detail was also peculiar, for it began with an 
unusually early expansion of orders and after a period of great 
activity a sudden falling off of new business in the autumn, a state of 
things which continued into the present year. 

They had come to believe that the experience of 1937 was no 
guide as to what they might reasonably anticipate in the present 
year. The developments of the early months would appear in the 
light of their present knowledge as a freak period set going perhaps 
by the hopes aroused by the rearmament programme, or it might be 
by the revolutionary theories of our modern economic guides. What- 
ever the cause, the year could not be taken as a guide to the trend of 
trade in the present or future years. Their experience up to now in 
the present year confirmed the view they had taken for some time, 
that 1938 would be a successor to 1936, rather than 1937, showing a 
regular advance on the years preceding, with, in all probability, 
additional returns from several new lines of activity which were 
expected to come into production in the near future. 

Very considerable additions had been made to the plant of the 
Subsidiary Companies, and the plant generally had been kept in 
first-rate condition. 

‘The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
2} per cent. less tax on the Ordinary shares, making 20 
ent. for the year, was declared. 


=—= 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 941.) 


Bartholomew, the chairman of the British Match Corporation, 
He frankly warned the shareholders on Wednesday that With 
the prospect of still heavier burdens next year and the 
after the board cannot hold out hopes of increased: profits 
They would, he said, count themselves fortunate if they coyij 
keep up their present revenues. Mr. Bartholomew algo gg. 
pressed concern about the present position in Brazil which 
prevents dividends being remitted from the associated Company 
in that country. 
* * * 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES 

A distinctly hopeful view of the future of rubber wa 
expressed by Sir Francis Voules at the meeting of 
(Malay) Rubber Estates. Although he regarded the 5 
of the present recession as exceeding all preconceived ideas 
of the probable range of price movements under a regulation 
scheme, he was convinced that it was only a passing phase, 
and that whenever trade conditions improve in the ‘a 
the rubber industry will again see a reasonable measure of 
prosperity. During the past year the company cut out and 
replanted 244} acres in 1937 and have started work on 338 
acres this year. The new areas are to be budgrafted. 

* * * *x 
ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 

In announcing a record profit for the past year, Dr. P, G, 
Griffith, the chairman of Engineering Components, expressed 
the view that 1937 was an exceptional year, and that 1938 
would be found to be the successor to 1936. Compared with 
1936 he expected a regular advance, plus increased returns from 
several new lines of activity. Since the company earned over 
17 per cent. and distributed 15 per cent. in respect of 1936, 
that forecast must give considerable satisfaction to the 
shareholders. J. D. M. 








COMPANY MEETING 
KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES 





Tue thirty-third annual general meeting of the Kepong (Malay 
Rubber Estates Limited was held on May 18th in London. 

Sir Francis Voules, C.B.E. (Chairman and Managing Director) 
said that the result of the past year’s working was a profit of £123,311 
compared with £81,011 for 1936, an increase of £42,299. They 
recommended a final dividend of 74 per cent., making 134 per cent. 
for the year as against 114 per cent. in 1936. That profit had been 
earned upon a capital increased by £59,300 to £743,557 during 
1937. As regarded the future, they had received assessments for 
1938 totalling 11,907, 486 lbs. It was not possible to say what their 
exportable crop would be as it was governed by the export quota 
announced from time to time. Those had so far been fixed at 70 pet 
cent. for the first quarter and 60 per cent. for the quarter to June 30th. 

Since the last meeting the statistical position had undergone a 
progressive and unforeseen deterioration, the severity of which 
had exceeded all preconceived ideas as to the probable range of price 
movement under a regulation scheme which appeared to be working 
smoothly and effectively. The declining tendency in consumption 
had not been noticeable until July last year, when the U.S.A. monthly 
absorption fell below 50,000 tons for the first time since 1936. The 
present unsatisfactory price of rubber had been brought about mainly 
by the decline in American consumption. 

He was convinced that the present depression was only a passing 
phase and he did not doubt that whenever trade conditions improved 
in America, which was still the largest consumer of rubber, they 
would again see a reasonable measure of prosperity, especially fors 
great company like Kepong, built up, as it had been, on sound 
lines. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Near Victoria Station. (Vic. 0283) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
For a limited run only. 

BERNARD SHAW’S Comedy, YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 

Seats bookable, 8/6, 4/6 and 2/6. 


















A BIG A big change is wrought in the lives of 

the neglected, destitute children who 
CHANGE enter our care. They blossom into fine 
healthy youngsters in the security of our 
Homes—with every hope for the future. 
Will you maintain one of our children for a month ? Your gift 
of £3 3s. will be gratefully received by Herbert H. Glanfield, 
Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 











Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 
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Cressing the road in Safety 
is simple yet... ? The 
security of the Safety 
Crossing, like ihe true Road 
of Life, is often ignored by 
thoughtless stragglers. 


The sele object of The 
Salvation Army in all its 










work? 


E.C, 4. 


operations 
world, 
suffering and the needy to- 
wards those paths in whieh 
are found Peace and Happi- 
ness of soul and body. 


is to 


The hand of guidance and 
help is extended to all 
needing 
material assistance. 
help us to continue this 
Gifts will be grate- 
fully received by General 
Evangeline 
Queen Victoria St., London, 
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10 Manor Court, Aylmer Road, Highgate, N.2. 














ACROSS 5. Often gets hit on the head. 
1. This principle of moderation 6. rev. A sailor climbs this tree. 
describes but may not please 7, Famous soldier who always 
a miser. (Two words.) started off with a brief sleep. 
8. See 31. 8. A flower and a fowl make 
10. This vagabond seems to nonsense. 
hurry toward a barrier. g. rev. “ the sad... of his future 
14. rev. This animal is an object years, 
of ridicule. Fhe child of misery, bap- 
15. rev. A matter of deep emo- tized in tears. 
tion to every musician. ir. “ Learn of the little . . . to 
16. This bustle is not out of __ Sail, : 
fashion. Spread the thin oar, and 
17. Productive parts of whips. catch the driving gale. 
18. Becomes lower before her. 12. rev. For fear that. 
19. Undoubtedly a loud colour. 13- _——— latentine sexeeabiy 
23. Water alkalised. would make a good protec 
. P tive body. 
24. “ Andhisbest...,ignorance ~~ a a 
> ” vU. S “4 
of wealth. cia sia AF sie °* 
painful. 
26. rev. Even if you lend it, it’s a a ee eS 
still in your possession. fon? TEES ees - Ss : 
. > 
a7. = owe something to this With stubborn patience as 
editor. at ee with triple .. . 
28. Accordingly a trimming- 4, Admonish. 
braid is a comfort. - ae 
gies Il divide this 75 This garment must be hard 
29. Nothing wi ivide this to put on ! 
assemblage. E. pe <a 
a . ZI. rev. and 8 across. A bounding 
30. Road unit (anag.). stride. 
32. Let this be a solid figure. 33. See 35. 
34. A little helper. - : 
35 with 33. American curse. SOLUTION TO 
36. These might support a poli CROSSWORD No. 294 
tician. 
pow ATFPITETETT RTO Oro 
1. A valid reason on the ocean rath DEIR SIT IT TC 
is without apparent cause. sap Cc! EID Ef! NiU TIT) I 
Is more blustering than a fA; S| S|A/ S| S| Ij NPEUS/1 
biblical king Mill TERS TLSIE REOIM 
3. The right vehicle for a [AIMIT|C| EpRTEpTy a’ BTT 
mart milkman Tr [ {NUH E| AIDES) T) Ail 
rev. This magistrate is some BLL end O Se i’ — Ri All 
what of a surly person RE, DIT amare ; 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 
5% for 13; 74% for 26 $ 
| 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 


V.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 





sme PERSONAL 


tATISFYING BREAKFASTS for §2,000 hungry 
ry East-End children are provided each winter. Will 
vou aid us with a gift, please ? £1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P. 
to THe Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST 
END MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 
| ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 9058. 














| Wap aden ety Nursing Home has vacancies for 
‘4 Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 








AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
**BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





F you want an intelligent photographer for publicity 
4 or portraits, ring ANTHONY PANTING, at WEL 4950, 
5 Paddington Street, W.1. 





‘5 rows COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
F “To can... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY,LTD.,1(BR)Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 





] EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ry\O smoker’s problems, all agree, 
TOM LONG provides the master key. 


WHERE HELP 


IS WANTED 





\ POOR OLD SOUL, suffering from CANCER. 
i Only income 6s. per week after paying rent. 
PLEASE HELP us to care for her. (Case 150/38.) 
Old jewellery and trinkets will be gratefully received. 
—Appeal S., National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 








LD LADY, 83, too ill to be moved, being nursed by 
( daughter day and night—so poor that even rent 
cannot be paid in full, leaving nothing for nourishment. 
PLEASE make it possible to grant them assistance.— 
Appeal S, DistrEssED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, W. 6. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


TEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
N COMMITTEE 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE GIRLS’ 
APPOINTMENT HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Applications are invited for the post of Head-Mistress 
of the above-named Secondary School. Candidates 
must be between 30 and 45 years of age on June Ist, 
1938, must be graduates of a British University and 
must have had suitable secondary school experience. 
Commencing salary. £650 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to a maximum salary of £750 per 
annum. The woman appointed will be required to 
take up duties on January Ist, 1939. 

Form of application, to be obtained by forwarding 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, should be returned 
to the undersigned not later than Saturday, June 11th, 


1938. 
THOS. WALLING, 
Director of Education. 





EDUCATION 


SCHOOL, 
OF 





City Education Office, 
Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 





MNHE Post of HEAD-MISTRESS at the School of St. 
Winifred, Llanfairfechan, North Wales, a girls’ 
school in the Midland Division of the Woodard Schools, 
will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS.—Particulars of 
the appointment can be obtained from the Provost OF 
DENSTONE, Flex House, Hadnall, Shropshire. 








MEETINGS 





IR RAID PRECAUTIONS, IN’ SPAIN AND 
f BRITAIN.—Public meeting with DISCUSSION 
at 8p.m. on Friday, May 27th, at Friends House, 
Euston Road. Chairman: G.'T.GARRATT. Speakers: 
Prof. J. B. S. HALDANE, Prof. J. R. MARRACK, E. 
BROWN, and other experts. Tickets: 6d. and 1s., 
from HoLporn SpAnisH MepicaL Arp, 6 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, Collet’s Bookshop, Charing Cross Road, 
and at door. 500 free seats. 





HREE CONFERENCES FOR 
INTERESTED 
SATURDAY, MAY 28TH, 1938 
At the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. ROOM 8 
10.30 a.m. Chairman—Professor John Hilton, M.A. 
Subject—“‘ An Adequate Minimum Stan- 
dard of Living.” 
2.30 p.m. Chairman—Dr. T. H. Marshall, M.A. 
Subject—“ Efficiency in an Equalitarian 
Society.” 
7.30 p.m. Chairman—Mr. H. L. Beales, M.A. 
Subject—* Equality of Opportunity.” 


THOSE 





LECTURES 





tah iteabataael OF LONDON: 


A Course of Two Lectures on ‘‘ LE THEATRE 
D’ALFRED DE MUSSET ” will be given by Prof. 
FERNAND GREGH (premier titulaire de la Claire 
Victor Hugo a la Sorbonne) at KING’S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C.2), on May 26th and 27th at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. D. 
Saurat D.-és-L. (Professor of French Language and 
Literature in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
S. J. Worstey, 
Academic Registrar, 





OF LONDON. 
Two Lectures entitled (1) ‘‘ SINANTHROPUS 
PEKINENSIS AND HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN EVOLUTION ” and 
(2) **SINANTHROPUS PEKINENSIS IN COM- 
PARISON WITH OTHER FOSSIL HOMINIDS ” 
will be given by DR. F. WEIDENREICH (Visiting 
Professor of Anatomy, Peiping Union Medical College, 
and Director of the Cenozoic Research Laboratory, 
Peiping) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on MAY 30th and JUNE rst, 
at §.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Dr. G. M. Morant. Lantern illustrations. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


| lett decide 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for Social, Professional and 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 


Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





i 
ONDON_ COLLEGE. OF SEC 
I (Under Distinguished Patronage Ries 


Complete and practical training for educa i 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETA i gad 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, . 
NDIVIDUAL.- TUITION, x 
A suitable position found for every qualified stud 
— attention given to foreign shorthand eat, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151), 





ARIA GREY TRAINING ¢C 

M SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, Nye 

Recognised by the Board of Education and 
University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of London. Teachers’ 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s trainj 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second. 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of University of Oxford. 

For further pocticutage as to Halls of Residence, & 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, MA’ 





=== 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





a 
YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALR 


) paetenisinies 
A Scholarship Examination will be held the thin 
week in June.—For full particulars apply Skcreragy, 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Ar, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 pa, 





ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEBN, 
b HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next Examing. 
tion for Foundation Scholarships will take place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July sth, 6th and 
7th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of entry, 
twelve.) Application should be made to the Hicy 
Mistress at the School. The last day for the regis. 
tration of Candidates is Monday, June 2oth. No 
application will be accepted after the date fixed. Parents 
of intending Candidates are informed that there is4 
Boarding House in association with the School, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





R.P.—Why not get your boy settled ina school in 

e North Devon? Wallingbrook, Chulmleigh, is 

situated in healthy country, nearest station 3 miles, Mod, 
fees. Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 





NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
UBLIC AND__ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Conference and 
Consult re 
& Sons, 


Book of Headmasters’ 
Association of Preparatory Schools. 
Schools, Careers, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—DBANE 
31 Museum Street, W.C, 1. 


Official 





HE KINGS’ SCHOOL, ELY, 
ENTRANCE, SCHOLARSHIP and_BURSARY 


EXAMINATIONS will be held on Tuesday ad 
Wednesday, July 12th and 13th. 

For full particulars apply to the Rev. Canon T. J. 
KIRKLAND, Head-Master. 

















Charming Coral 


| OROPESA 


ORBITA 








SEA — SUN — SCENERY 


BERMUDA 


Iisiands 
“WITHIN THE EMPIRE” 


MAY 28 , 
2 Ihe dios Spa 


IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 
CHEAP MONTHLY RETURNS ANY TRAIN ANY DAY 


GUIDE OR CURE BOOK FREE 
M. Wilshere, Information Bureau, Harrogate, or any L.N.E.R. Agency 


REINA DEL PACIFICO JUNE 
JULY 14 


TOURS at LOW FARES including hotel 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. & 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 
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TO LOSE YOUR AILMENTS 
OR FIND YOUR PLEASURES 
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Advertisements—Continued 





——— 
EDUCATIONAL 





WESTMINS’ TER TUTORS.—Coaching for 
University, School and Civil Service examinations, 
Men or women students.) Individual tuition in weak 
, Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
od list of recent successes, apply Muss FREESTON, 
MA. Oxon., 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 
$.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
Interviews by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 
acaba 


DAVIES’S 
Civil Service : {ae i 7“ 
COURSES J 
srECIAL FINALS 
Apply for particulars to Park 4414/5 
ussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11 








——— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 








> ITERARY Ty. —.- sTrans.,&c., Says het 7 oo 
Las. 1,000 wor Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
McFarLANe(C), The Study,96Marine Pde. sLeigh-on-Sea 

$$. all types required for publication. Interview 

by appointment.—LAssALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, W.1. GERrard 5397. 











NUBLISHERS are prepared to consider MSS. of an 
P educational nature, travel, scientific, theological, 
fe. MSS. to MaDIsON & Co., § Princes Street, W.1, 
LAYS, scenarios, novels read and adapted if neces- 
sary. Try-out productions arranged. Authors 
and Managers write for particulars.—Try-OwTt Propuc- 
ons, LtD., 176 Wardour St.,W.1. Gerrard 4996. 








ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 

compositions also considered for publication. 
$d MSS. to Peter Derek Lip. (Dept. S.), 
1A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





d. 1,000. 


YPING.—10d. 1,000 words. Carbor copy 
|, S.H.21. 


*Phone Brixton 1804.—67 Turney Roa 





JANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration. —Send poems to COLUMBIAN 


Music PustisHers, Ltp., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
France’s most daring comedy. 
Pre-Abdication Satire at last! 
“LE ROI S’AMUSE ” (A) 
Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 
ERKELEY, Berkeley Street. May 8505, now ur er 
ACADEMY mz anagement. Last great Austrian film 
“DER SPIEGEL, A PAULA WESSELY 11m. 
Prices, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 8/6. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T, J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem.3048) 








MISCELLANEOUS 





geo handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
om request.—MANaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





[AFTER 


ILLNESS | 





**A cup of Allenburys 
Diet at 11 a.m. 
10 p.m. has helped me 


and 


enormously in my 


recovery. °° 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/- 7/6. 


Allenburys Diet is as easy 
to prepare as hot milk 
DION 














FOR SALE 





Fear PEERAGE, SPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
OFFER.—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, 1937, orig. cloth gilt, quite new, 63s. (pub. 
£6 6s. net).—Lowe Bros., Lrp., Booksellers for 88 
years, 13 Martineau Street, Birmingham. 








HOLIDAYS 





\ JELL equipped small trailer Caravan, 3 berths, 

lean-to and latrine tents, also towing ‘attachment, 
to be hired for £2 2s. a week, June and July, in Galloway. 
100 miles from Empire Exhibition. —GUNN, Cottage, 
Borgue, Kirkcudbright. 








NURSING AND MEDICAL 





APPY DAYS in the Country, in charming Rest 

Home. Beautiful surroundings. Distant view 

sea. Excellent food. H. a ¢. most rooms. No 

nursing, but medical instructions observed. Prices 

from £2 5s.—Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
Sussex. 








WHERE TO STAY 





gay anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
imertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
#7 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
nomad of each week. Discounts 124% for 6 inser- 
tons; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


IHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 

parable Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye 

and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless 

entertainment. Sport for all. Jllus. guide free from 
Dept. 14, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 





EIDELBERG.—Paying guests received by Frau 
Professor KNOEVENAGEL, 28 Zahringerstrasse, 
Heidelberg, Germany. 32 marks weekly. 





get SHETL AND og og baa ved . oie — 

’s garments in latest designs, shawls 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Isands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs, HAMILTON .Voe, Shetland. 


mention S. 
W.C.2 


3 SUN SOCIETIES FOR HOLIDAYS.—See 
e Sun Bathing —— Spring ; all Newsagents, 
Is. or post free rs. i. A free back number for 3d., 
Write, B. R., 3 Duke Street, Adelphi, 





a 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ieee nr. Oxford.—Caldecot Hotel Club. Lic. 





| ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W-.1). 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 358. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C, 





7‘DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—MelWville 
“4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest’”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





— YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for a List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 


OTELS managed by the 
ier * ny ENT HOUS= 
OCIATION, LTD. 


P. R. H. A. tan. St. GrorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





i CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast, 5s., one night only ss. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILL o 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
as. eapamemes Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATERAND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—-TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. ee eee TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F. ALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE., 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants). go $s PELICAN. 
HARROGATE,.—CAIRN HYD 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE, 
LONDON .—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell an a C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICE 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKs, 
RHOSNEIGR ae ye —BAY. 
ST. ANNES-O EA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES— (Cornwall), —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horet. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HO Lt” 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WY VIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs) —CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (| 1. aaa .—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY —PALACE 5. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head Office: 


West End Office: 


4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
17 Northumberland Avenue, 


Established 1837. 


1835.) 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve 


London, W.C.2. ~£12,000,000 ; Reserve 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised 
Liability of 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
Fund, 


and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capita! 


Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of Deing 


£3,250,000 ; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
currency Re serve . £2,000,000 also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
eserve iability of P roprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
ate | Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New —— DE pine eer are received for fixed periods on terms whith may de 
ealand, issues Telegraphic Transfe rs, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also ascertained on application. ha ; . Le 
Gireular Credits and Travellers” Cheques available in all parts of the world, HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


hxed periods received. 





WEST END AGENCY: 


15, CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 


Mediaeval Universities 
by NATHAN SCHACHNER 


The author traces the rise of the great European Universities, Paris, Oxford, Bologna, Salerno and 
many others, from the Cathedral schools of the tenth and eleventh centuries and their gradual 
development into republics of learning with power to treat on terms of equality with King and Pope. 

I2s. 6d. net 


Modern Man and Religion 
by T. G. MASARYK 


Masaryk’s theme is the necessity of religion for man if modern society is not to fall into chaos- 
He reviews and criticises recent philosophical systems, such as those of Hume, Kant, Comte, 
Herbert Spencer and Smetana, and demonstrates how each philosopher, while professing originally 
atheism or agnosticism was forced to fall back on more or less religious conceptions. 7s. 6d. net 


The Russian Worker's Own Story 
by BORIS SILVER | 


The author is a Belgian socialist who was educated in Russia and eventually returned there after the 
revolution to work as assistant manager of a factory. He had thus exceptional opportunities for 
observing at first hand the lives of the Russian workers both in Czarist days and under the 
Soviet régime. This authentic account of his experiences is not sensational or worked up, but 
is strong testimony of the real attitude of the Russian masses towards the “‘ Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat.” 7s. 6d. net 


The Crumbling of Empire 
by M. J. BONN 


“ A book which . . . does justice to the political and economic aspects of the subject. He has 

just F C F ei oaihe 
balance ; he also has perspective and a detachment ”—Spectator. ‘‘ Dr. Bonn’s work is objective 
and important’’—Sir Norman Angell in the New Statesman. 


A Century of City Government 
MANCHESTER, 1838-1938 
by LADY SIMON 


“* The immediate purpose of Lady Simon’s excellent book is to illuminate the Manchester Centenary 
celebrations. It will, however, find a permanent place in the literature of local government for 
less transient reasons ... A great need exists for full-length studies of particular towns. Lady 
Simon leads the way by giving us the first detailed narrative of the municipal administration of a 
great provincial centre through the century, and in doing so she has set an extremely high 
standard.” —Manchester Guardian. 12s. 6d. net 


Apes, Men and Morons 
by E. A. HOOTON 


A witty and incisive analysis of the human race, in which an eminent anthropologist convincingly 
shatters man’s golden illusions that his species is a perfected product or well on the way to 
becoming one. The author shows how man evolved from the lower forms and how he is continuing 
to evolve today both physically and mentally. Ios. 6d. net 
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